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A BACK VIEW OF THE CAPITOL AT 
WASHINGTON. 


We present, in the present number of the 
Casket, an engraved view of the rear of the 
Carirot at Wasuineton. As a picture, it 
will be an addition to our pages ; as connected 
with our country’s prosperity, it cannot fail of 
being interesting to every American. 

We desire not that our country’s greatness 
should be estimated by the splendour of pub- 
lic buitdings; but it is a proof of our prospe- 


rity that such edifices can be reared without 


burthening the people, or applying thereto 
funds that public expenses demand for other 
purposes. , 

The Capitol at Washington, it is generally 
known, was planned for the exclusive accom. 
modation of the Congress of the U. States; 
and its various parts must be considered as 
tending towards the single purpose contem- 
plated. The Senate and House of Represen, | 
tatives being, in their deliberations, separate | 
bodies, necessarily occupy separate portions | 
of the building, with apartments proportioned 
to the probable number of éach chamber or, 
house. The Senate being composed of only’ 
two members for each state} with the addition 
of the Vice President, would not call for a 
very extensive room; while the popular 
branch, composed of a vast number of Repre-| 
sentatives, and liable to a decennial increase, 
are furnished more ample space ; increased, | 


' 
: 


also, in the consideration that all joint meet- | 
ings of the two branches of the Legislature | 
Must take place in the chamber of the lower’ 
house: here, too, the august but simple cere- | 
mony of inaugurating the first servant of the 


people is performed. ‘The remainder of the 


| the various committees that originate in the 
; two houses, and the other purposes which 
‘such an assembly would be likely to create a 
necessity for, a library, national paintings, 

c. &c, 

The exterior of the Capitol is decorated in 
the simplest manner that the order of its ar- 
chitecture admits, and partakes at once of 
republican simplicity, and that appearance of 
permanency that a government by the people 
should most assuredly possess. But in the 
calculation of simplicity, those who have had 
the power to direct the course of public ex- 
penditures, have not forgotten that they were 
the stewards of a ruling people, and that it 
became them to erect a building worthy their 
sovereigns. 

The admitted correctness of the engraving 
that we herewith present, precludes the ne. 
cessity of any particular description of the ex: 
terior of the Capitol of our country. 


pee ASK 
WRITING PENS. 


The ancients were unacquainted with the fitness 
of quills for the purpose of writing. They chief- 
ly employed tablets covered with wax, on which 
they engraved the characters with a metal style, 
andwhen they wrote with liquids en parchment 
or on the paper then manufactured from the 
Egyptian papyrus, they madeuse of reeds. It has 
been supposed that quills were made use of for 
writing as early as the fifth century; but the eon- 
jecture rests merely on an aneedote of Theodorie, 
King of the Ostregoths; yvho being so illiterate that 
he could not write the initials of his name, was pro- 
vided with a plate of gold, through whiclrthe let- 
ters were cut; and this being placed on the paper, 
when his signature was required, he traced the let- 
ters with a quill. The earliest certain accounts of 
the modern writing pens, dates no farther back 
than 636; and the next occurs towards the latter 
end of the same century, in a latin sonnet, to « 
Pen, composed by Adhelm, a Saxon author, and 


the first of his nation who wrote in that language — 


Capitol is devoted to the accommodation of! After that period, however, there. are numerous 
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proofs of their having been very generally known; 
but they were so far from having at once supersed- 
ed_ the use of reeds that persons well versed in man- 
useript affirm, that the latter were commonly used 
in the 8th century. Reeds, are still employed to 
write with by many of the eastern nations. We 
learn, from the voyages of Chardin, Tournefort, 
and others, that they are small bard canes, about 
the size of large swan gquilis, which they cut and 
sit in the same manner that we do quills, exeept 
that they give them a much longer nib. Had 
tie ancients been acquainted with the art ofemploy- 
ing quills for writing, they would probably have 
dicdicated to Minerva not the owl, but the goose. 
saincaieiilll iets 


THE MINISTER’S BEAT. 


{ was once a sportsman! The grouse upon 
a thousand hills have sealed the truth of my 
assertion with their blood; and did the ghosts 
of partridges ‘revisit the glimpses of the 
moon,” the air for miles round X— would be 
blackened with the shades cf my victims. It 
is true, Tam now by way of disdaining (some- 
what after the manner of the fox who disliked 
grapes,) the rude and boisterous sports of the 
held; yet, with autumn, never fails to revive 
som velic of the slumbering propensity ; 
** Even in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 


Within these two days I have taken down, 
examined, and shouldered my two guns, long 
the envy and admiration of the happy boys, 
for whom, ata riper age, they are destined, 
and have satisfied myself that the bghtest is 
a burden which my feeble arm refuses—even 
were it steady enough to take successful aim 
at an elephant. I have felt ali last week a sen- 
sible enlargement and painful acuteness in my 
organs of destructiveness, although my igno- 
rant ohl housekeeper says it is only the ear- 
ache, and has prescribed a thicker night-cap. 
in short, I have an internal as well as exter- 
nal ex. cnce that the sporting season has ar- 
rived, and [found myself, on waking Jast Sa- 
iurday, instinctively whistling— 


*¢ And a hunting we will go.” 


But where can a valetudinarian on his 
pony safely take his pastime on a murderous 
ist of September? 1 could not ride through 
the fields without spoiling sport for the 
others, nor through hedge-row lanes, without 
(anger of getting a random shot myself; so 
the high road became my only resource, anda 
very sac He it is, as every lover of shade, and 
hater of Gust, can testify. 

One advantere, however, it bad over more 
privileged haunts; 1t held out hopes of a com- 
panion; and, strange to say, though long habit 
has made solitude, in every other form, not 
only tolerable, but delightful, Inever could 
tear riding alone, “Fhe mah who gallops in 
pursuit of pleasure or of business, can afford 
to do so; he has excitement within to spur 
him on, and grudges even the casual encoun- 
ver with a less #apid traveller. But he who, 
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of an amble, with no stimulus save duty, 
and no object save health, (if health his ne. 
gative state of existence can be called,) is 
much indebted to the brother pilgrim who 
beguiles with social chat the tedium of the 
way. 

Last Saturday was just such a cloudless, 
windless, faultless, monotonous sort of day as 
the 1st of September, as it affects the happi- 
ness of thousands of his Majesty’s subjects, 
ought to be; such a day as disposed Dumple 


‘to fall asleep on his legs, and as would have 


me infallibly follow his example, but for the 
incessant popping, (resembling in more ways 
than one a regiment at field practice,) which 
was kept up ull around me; and but for my 
rencounter about a mile from home with the 
worthy minister of the parish, just returned 
from a six weeks’ tour, of very unwonted re- 
creation, ina distant part of the country. 

Our meeting was a very joyful and cordial 
one; for among the many who, in our privi- 
leged land, feed with no hireling measure of 
zeal and tenderness the flocks whom they love 
as their own soul, Mr. Monteith ever shone 
conspicuous. [ never saw simplicity in love- 
lier union with energy than in his pure and 
primitive character. The innocence of the 
dove was in all his own intercourse with the 
world; the wisdom and vigilance of the ser- 
pent he kept for the concerns of his parishion- 
ers, to whom bis word was law, and his coun- 
sel the voice of inspiration. He preached no- 
thing that he did not practice, as far as consis- 
tent endeavours and higher aid can carry 
frail mortality. If this standard of virtue 
seemed awful in the pulpit, his example made 
it every where else easy” and alluring. He 
taught his people “ how to abound,” by shar- 
ing his scanty stipend with all who needed it; 
and ‘*how to suffer loss,” by burying four 
promising children with the sorrow that is 
akin to hope. 

His mind, imbued with all the higher ele- 
ments of poetry and romance, would have 
soared often ‘* beyond this visible diurnal 
sphere,” had it not been retained in its hum- 
ble but more uséful orbit by the practical 
good sense of his twenty years’ helpmate, 
and the practical duties of his beloved voca- 
tion. The latent fire of imagination, temper- 
ed as it was by judgment, and sobered by ex- 
perience, would, however, sometimes break 
forth; and when, in the very spirit of him who 
was caught up into the third heaven, Monteith 
sought to «raw his hearers thither, fancy lent 
him imagery whose front was evidently not of 
this world. He spoke ofa better world with 
the familiarity of a denizen, and the longings 
of an absentee; with all the feelings,»in short, 
| of a sojourner, but neither an unwilling nor 
impatient one, among the passing scenes 
of earth. In these, indeed, few found such 
vivid, because few such unalloyed, enjoyment. 
He never expected from them what they 





with nerves unstrung, and limbs enfeebled, 
finds himself restrained within the precincts 


could not yield: he never sought for his soul's 
nurture in the fading flowers of time; but 
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tempered with their perishable produce a 
fleeting edifice of earthly comfort, which he 
might store at leisure with the incorruptible 
manna of the skies. No man was more easily 
amused—*“ pleased with a feather, tickled with 
a straw.” And why ?—just because he knew 
and felt them to be straws and feathers all 
the while. In short, with old and young, with 
grave and gay, with saint and sinner, Mr. 
Monteith was an unwearied favourite. His 
worth was so genuine, his piety so unaffected, 
his cheerfulness so contagious, and his gravity 
su interesting, that I never saw him enter a 
yoom without a cordial welcome, or leave it 
without a sincere regret. 


His bland and delightful smile, at all times 
peculiarly winning, struck me on our present 
meeting as unusually irresistible: his pale 
serene countenance wasenlivened with the 
excitement of travel, and the joy of return. 
‘It wasreally worth while,” he said, ‘to 
leave you all, that I might know the happi- 
ness of coming home. Mary, they say was 
like a creature demented when I was away, 
and]am sure she is little better yet.—She 
sets both elbow-chairs for me instead of one, 
and sugars my tea twice, out of very exu- 
berance of affection. The children are quite 
us light-headed ‘as their mother. Johnny 
bringS:me his fractions, and asks me how I 
think ke goes un in his Greek; and as for 
litle Jessie, (she has marked her sampler all 
over with huge P’s for papa, ) she came to let 
me hear hernew hymn with sucha broad 
grin on her face, that I was obligedto give 
hera kiss, and stgi*her psalmody till a fitter 
season.” 

**And the crops,.Mr. Francis,” continued 
he, ‘*did you ever see such abundance on 
the face of the earth? a kind compensation, 
truly, for the drought and scarcity of last 
year. lasked Mary how she managed to get 
my harvest down so cleverly; for, though an 
excellent housewife, she has little skill in 
husbandry. Goodman,’ suid she, (and the 
te.r filled her eye as she told it me,) ‘your 
corn was no sooner ripe than there came more 
shearers to your harvest-rig than would have 
cut down half the parish. They came un- 
bidden and unfed. ‘They cut your corn with 
songs and shouts of joy ; and whenI forced 
upon them the ale, they would hardly ac- 
cept, they drank your health and happy re- 
turn, Ull 1 could scarce find voice to thank 
them. John Wilson, the elder, has dressed 
your turnips, and a’ the lasses in the parish 
hoed your potatoes; and as for fish, Watty 
Garthtine said if the Provost o’ Edinburgh 
should want haddies, the Manse should aye 
be weel supplied.’ Ts it not a blessed thing, 
Mr. Francis,’ asked the worthy minister, 
kindling as he spoke, *to have one’s poor 
services thus appreciated, and to return thus 
among one’s own people ?” 

“It is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
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they may, these good folks must ever remain 
your debtors.” 


This, however sincerely and quietly spoken, 
was enough to bring a biush over his modest 


countenance. ‘*f£ am just about,” said hie, 
‘“‘requiting the courtesy of my friends of all 
ranks, in the coin they like best, viz. a round 
of friendly visits; and as far as our reads lie 
together, you will, perhaps, go with me. You 
are a bad visitor, | know, Mr. Francis; but most 
of all my calls will be where calls are un- 
known, and etiquette dispensed with.” 


I am, indeed, a bad visitor, which, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, means no 
visitor at all; but I own the temptation of see- 
ing my worthy friend’s reception, and the 
hope of coming infor a share at least of the 
cordial welcome he ‘was sure’ to call forth, 
overcame any scruples; especially asin cotta- 
ges and farm-sieadings thereis generally some- 
thing to be learned even during a morning 
call; some trait ‘of unsophisticated nature to 
be smiled at, or some sturdy lesson of practi- 
cal wisdom to be treasured for future use, 

We had not ridden far, when my compa- 
nion, turning up a pretty rough road, leading 
to a large farm-house on the right, said, with 
an arch smile, “1 love what our superstitious 
forefathers would esteem a lucky beginning 
even to a morning's ride, and am glad ours 
commences with a wedding visit.’ Péter 
Bandster has taken a w:fe in my absence, and 
I must go and call him to account, for de- 
frauding me of the ploy. Have you heard 
any thing, Mr. Francis, about the bride?” 


More than I could wish, thinks I to myself? 
for my old duenna, who indemnifies herself 
for my lack of hospitality by assiduous frequen- 
tation of all marriages, christenings, aad gos- 
sippings abroad, had deaved me for the last 
three weeks with philippics about this un- 
lucky wedding. The folly of Peter in marry- 
ing above liis own line; the ignorance of the 
bride, who scarce knew lint yarn from tew, or 
beer from barley ; her unpardonable accom- 
plishments of netting purses, and playing on 
the spinnet; above all, her plated candle- 
sticks, flounced gown and fashionable bon- 
net, had furnished Hannah with inexhaustible 
matter for that exercise of the tongue which 
the Scots call ** rhyming,” and the English, 
‘ringing the changes ;” to which, asto ail 
other noises, custom ean alone render one 
insensible. 

1 had no mind te damp the minister’s bene- 
volent feelings towards the couple, and con- 
tented myself with answering, that I heard 
the bride was both bonnie and braw, The 
good man shook his head. We have an old 


proverb, and a true one,” said he—‘‘a bon- 
vie bride is sufe buskit; but I have known 
gawdy butterflies, cast their painted wings, 
and become housewives in the end.” 

“But there stands Peter—no very blithe 
bridegroom methinks!” said I, as my eye 





answered I, in his own strain; ‘and, repay as 





rested on the tall and ugually jolly young far- 
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mer, musing disconsolately in his cattle-yard 
over what appeared to be the body of a dead 
cow. He started on seeing the minister, as if 
ashamed of his sorrow or its cause, and came 
forward to meet us, struggling to adapt his 
countenance a little better to his circumstan- 
ces. ** Well, Peter !” said the minister, frank- 
jy extending his hand, ‘‘ and so [ am to wish 
you joy! Ithought when I gave you your 
name five and twenty years ago, if it pleased 
God to spare me, to bave given you your 
helpmate also; but what signifies it by whom 
the knot istied, if you truly love, and the 
blessing of God go with it? Nay, never hang 
your head, Peter; but tell me, before we beat 
up the young gude wife’s quarters, what you 
were leaning over so wae-like when we rode 
forward.” 

“ Odd, sir!” cried Peter, reddening up, 
** it wasna the value o’ the beast, though she 
was the best cow in my mother’s byre, but 
the way 1 lost her, that pat mea wae out 0’ 
tune. My Jessie, (for I maunna ca’ her gude- 
wife, it seems, nor mistress neither,) is an ill 
guide o’ kye, ay, and what’s waur, o’ lasses. 
We had a tea-drinking last night, nae doubt, 
as new-married folk should; and what for no? 
—Il’se warrant my mither had them too in 
daft days. But she didna keep the house 


asteer the haill night wi’ fiddles and dancin’, 
and it neither new-year nor handsel-Monday, 
nor she didna lie in her bed till aught or nine 
o’clock, as my Jess does, na, nor yet 

** But what has all this to do with the loss 


2? 


of your cow, Peter?” 

**Ower muckle, sir, ower muckle. The 
lasses and lads likeit reels as well as their 
mistress, and whisky a hantle bitter. They 
«’ sleepit ir, and myself among the lave. 
Nae mortal ever lookit the airt that pair B'ue 
Bell was in, and her at the very calving; and 
this morning whenthe byre-door was open- 
ed, she was lying st. ff and stark, wi’ a dead 
calf beside her.- It’s no the cow, sir, (though 
it was but the last market I had the offer 0’ 
fifteen pund for her,) it’s the thought that 
she was sae sair forwarded amang me, and 
my Jess, and her tawpies o’ lasses,” 

**Come, come, Peter,” said the good minis- 
ter, “you seemto have been as much to 
blame as the rest; and as for your young 
bride, she maun creep, as the auld wives say, 
before she can gang. Country thrift can no 
more be learntin a day than town breeding, 
and of that your wife, they say, has her share.” 

** Ower muckle may be,” was the half-mut- 
tered reply, as he marshalled us into the 
house. The en end of the old fashioned farm 
house, which during the primitive sway of 
Peter’s mother, had exhibited the usual de- 
corations of an amrie, a clock, anda pair of 
press-beds, with a clean swept ingle, and 
carefully sanded floor, had undergone a me- 
tamorphosis not less violent than some of 
Ovid's or Harlequin’s, The amrie had given 
place toa satin wood work table, the clock 
to a mirror, and the press-beds, (whose re- 
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moval no one could regret, ) to that object of 
Hannah’s direst vituperations, the piano forte; 
while the fire-place revelled in ail the sum- 
mer luxury of elaborately twisted shavings, 
and the once sanded floor, was covered with 
an already soiled and faded carpet, to whose 
delicate colours, Peter, fresh from the clay 
furrows, and his twosheep dogs dripping from 
the sheep pond, had nearly proved equally 
fatal. 


In this sanctum sanctorum sat the really 
pretty bride, in all the dignity of outraged 
feeling which ignorance of life and a lavish 
perusul of romances could inspire, on witness- 
ing the first cloud on her usually good natur- 
ed husband’s brow. She hastily cleared up 
her ruffled looks, gave the minister a cr. 
dial, though somewhat affected welcome, 
and dropped mea curtesy which twenty yezrs’ 
rustication enabled me very inadequately to 
return. 


The good pastor bent on this new lamb 
of his fold a benignant yet searching glance, 
and seemed watching where, amid the fluent 
small talk which succeeded, he might edge 
ina word of playful yet serious import to the 
happiness of the youthful pair. ‘The bride 
was stretching forth her hand with all the 


| dgnity of her new station, to ring the bell for 


cake and wine, when Peter, (whose spleen 
was evidently waiting for a vent,) hastily 
starting up, cried out, “ Mistress! if ye’re 
ower grand to serve the minister yoursell, 
there’s ane ’Il be proud to do’t. There shall 
nae quean fill a glass for him in this house 
while it ca’s me master. My mither wad hae 
served him on her bend 
hae let her; and ye think 
bring the bridal bresd to him! Oh, Jess, 
Jess! to Henana awa’ wi’ your town ways ant 
town airs !”? 

The bride coloured and pouted; but there 
gathered a large drop in her eye, and the 
pastor hailed it as an earnest of future con- 
cession. He took her hand kindly, and put 
it into Peter’s not reluctant one —“ Spring 
showers make May 4 wers,’’ my dear lassie, 
says the old provetb, and [ trust out 0’ these 
little clouds will spring future happiness. 
You, Jessie, have chosen an honest, wortby, 
kind hearted country busband, whose love 
will be well worth the sacrifice ofa few se- 
cond-hand graces.—And you, Peter, have 
taken for better and for worse, a lassie, in 
whose eye, in spite of foreign airs, I read 
heart to be won by kindness. Bear, and for 
bear, my dear bairns—-Ict each be apter to 
yield than the other to exact. You are but, 
travelling to a better country—* See that ye 
fall not out by the way.” 


The bride by this time was sobbing, and 
Peter’s stout heart evidently softened. So 
leaving the pair to seal their reconciliation 
in this favoured mood, the good minister an‘ 
I mounted our harses and rode off without 
farther parley. 
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We were just turning the corner of the lane 
to regain the high road, when a woman from 
a cottage in an adjoining field came running 
to intercept us. There was in her look a 
wildness bordering on distraction, but it was 
evidently of no painful kind. She seemed 
like one not recovered from the first shock of 
some delightful surprise, too’ much for the 
frail fabrick of mortality to bear without totter- 
ing to its very foundations. The minister 
checked his horse, whose bridle she grasped 
convulsively, panting partly from fatigue, and 
more from emotion, endeavouring, but vainly, 
to give utterance to the tidings with which 
her bosom laboured. ‘Twice she looked up, 
shook her head, and was silent; then witha 
strong effort faltered out, **He’s come back! 
—the Lord be praised for it !”?— 

‘¢ Who is come back, Jenny?” said the pas- 
tor, in the deepest tone of sympathy,—* Is it 
littie Andrew, ye mean ?” 

«“ Andrew !!!? echoed the matron, with an 
expression of contempt, which at any other 
time this favourite grand-child would have 
been very far from calling forth. ** Andrew!!! 
Andrew’s futher, | mean my ain first-born son, 
Jamie, that 1 were mourning for till they would 
wear nae langer, and thought lying fifty 
fathoms down in solid ice, in yon wild place 
Greenland, or torn to pieces wi’ savage bears, 
like the mocking bairns in Scripture.—He’s 
yonder!” said she, wildly pointing to the 
house; **he’s yonder living, and living like; 
and o’? gin ye wad come, and may be speak a 
word in season to us, we might be better able 
to praise the Lord, as is his due.” 

We turned our horses’ heads, and followed 
her, as she ran, orrather flew, towards the 
cottage with the instinct of some animal long 
separated from its offspring. The little boy 
before mentioned, ran out to hold our horses, 
and whispered as the minister stooped to 
stroke his head, **Daddy’s come hame frae 
the sea.” 

‘he scene within the cottage baffles descrip- 
tion. The old mother, exhausted with her 
exertion, had sunk down beside her son, on 
the edge of the bed on which he was sitting, 
Where his blind and bed-rid father lay, and 
clasped his withered hands in speechless 
prayer. His lips continued to move, uncon- 
scious of our presence, and ever and anon he 
stretched forth a feeble arm to ascertain the 
«Ctual vicinity of his long-mourned son. Ona 
low stool before the once gay and handsome, 
but now frost-nipt and hunger-worn mariner, 
sat bis young wife, her hand firmly clasped in 
his, her fixed eye riveted on his countenance, 
#iving no other sign of life than a convulsive 
pressure of the former, or a big drop descend- 
ing unwiped from the latter; while her unem- 
ployed hand was plucking quite mechanically 
the badge of widowhood from her duffie cloak, 
which (having just reached home as her hus- 
band knocked at his father’s door) was yet 
lying across her knee. 

The poor sailor gazed on all around him 
49% 
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with somewhat of a bewildered air, but most 
of all upon a rosy creature between bis knees, 
of about a year and ahalf old, born just after 
his departure, and who had only learned the 
sad word ** Daddy,” from the childish prattle 
of his older brother Andrew, and his sisters. 
Of these, one had been summoned, wild and 
barelegged, from the herding, the other, meek 
and modest, from the village school, The 
former, idle and intractable, half shrunk in 
fear of her returned parent’s strictness; the 
other, too young not to have forgotten his per- 
son, only wondered whether this was the Fa- 
ther in Heaven, of whom she had heard so 
often. Shedid not think it could be so, for 
there was no grief or trouble there, and his 
father looked as if he had seen much of both. 

Such was the group to whose emotions, al- 
most too much for human nature, our entrance 
gave aturn. * Jamie,” said the good pastor 
(gently Pressing the still untied hands of the 
mariner, and his faithful Annie) ‘* youare wel- 
come? back from the gates of death and the 
perils of tne deep. Well, it is said, that they 
who go down to the sea in ships see more cf 
the wonders of the Lord than other men; but 
it was not from storm and tempest alone that 
you have been delivered—cold and famine, 
want and nakedness,—wild beasts to devour, 
and darkness to dismay,—these have been 
around your dreary path—but He that was 
with you, was mightier than ali that were 
against you; and you are returned a living 
man to tell the wondrous tale. Let us praise 
the Lord, my friends, for his goodness, and 
his wonderful works to the children of men.” 
We all knelt down and joined in the brief but 
fervent prayer that followed. The stranger’s 
heartfelt sigh of sympathy mingled with the 
pastor’s pious orisons, with the feeble accents 
of decrepitude, the lips of wondering child- 
hood, and the deep, unalterable gratitude of 
a wife and mother’s heart! 

For much high-wrought emotions prayer is 
the only adequate channel. They found vent 
to it, and were calmed and subdued to the 
level of ordinary intercourse. The minister 
kindly addressed Jamie, and crew forth, by 
his jucicious questions, the leading features 
of that marvellous history of perils and priva- 
tions, endured by the crew of a Greenland ship 
detained a winter on the ice, with which all 
are now familiar, but of which a Parry ora 
Franklin can perhaps alone appreciate the 
horrors, ‘They were related with a simplicity 
that did them ample justice. 

“1 never despaired, Sir,” said this hardy 
Scotsman; *‘‘we were young and stout. 
Providence, aye when at the warst, did us 
some gude turn, and this kept up our hearts, 
We had mostly a’ wives or mithers at hame, 
and ken’t that prayers wadna be wanting for 
our safety; and little as men may think of 
them on land, or even at sea on a prosperous 
voyage—a winter at the Pole makes prayers 
precious. We had little to do but sleep; and 
oh, the nights were lang! I was aye @ great 
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dreamer; and ye maunna be angry, sir, (to 
the minister) the seeing Annie and the bairns 
amaist ilka time I lay down, and aye braw and 
buskit, did mair to keep up my hopes than a’ 
the rest. I never could see wee Jamie, 
though,” said he, smiling, and kissing the 
child on his knee; “1 saw acradle weel 
enough ; but the face o’ bit creature in’t I 
n=ver could mak’ out, and it vexed me ; for 
whiles I thought my babe was dead, and 
whiles I feared had never been born; but God 
be praised he’s here, and no that unlike my- 
self, neither.” 

“‘ Annie !” said the minister, gently loosing 
her renewed grasp of Jamie’s hand, “ you are 
forgetting your duty as a gudewife—we maun 
-drink to Jamie’s h-alth and happiness ere we 
go—we'll steal a glass or two out of old An- 
drew’s cordial bottle ; a drop of this day’s joy 
will be better to him than it a’.”—* 

“ Atweel, that’s true,” said the Old father, 
with a distinctness of utterance, and acute- 
ness of hearing, he had not manifested for ma- 
ny months. ‘the bottle was brought, the 
health of the day went round; I shook the 
weather-beaten sailor warmly by the hands, 
and beggirg leave to come and hear more of 
his story at a fitter season, followed the min- 
ister to the door. 

“ Andrew,” said he, giving the little pa- 
tient equerry a bright new sixpence, ‘tell 
your daddy I gave you this for being a duti- 
ful son to your mother when he was at the 
sea.”’? The child’s eye glistened as he ran in 
to execute the welcome command, and we 
pode off, our hearts tvo full for much commu- 
nication. 

The day was advancing. Those two 
scenes had encroached deeply on the privi- 
keged hours for visiting, and the minister, 
partly to turn the account of our thoughts in- 
to a less agitating channel, partly to balance 
the delights of the last hour with their due 
counterpoise of alloy, suggested the proprie- 
ty of going next to pay at the house of his 
patron, the laird of the parish, the visit of du- 
ty and ceremony, which his late return, and a 
domestic affliction in the family, rendered in- 
dispensable.—There were reasons which 
made my going equally proper and disagree- 
able ; and formal calls being among the many 
evils which are lightened by participation, I 
gladly availed myself of the shelter of the 
minister’s name and company. 

Mr. Morison, of Castle Morison, was one of 
those spoiled children of fortune, whom in her 
cruel kindness she renders miserable. He 
had never known contradiction, and a straw 
across his path made him chafe like a resisted 
torrent; he had never known sorrow, and 

was, consequently, but half acquainted with 
joy ; he was a stranger to compassion, and, 
consequently, himself an object of pity to all 
whoycould allow for the force of early educa- 
tion in soaring and hardening the human 
heart, He had, as a boy, made his mother 
tremble ; it is little to be wondered that in 
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manhvod he was the tyrant of his wife and 
children. Mrs. Morison’s spirit, originally 
gentle, was soon broken, and if her heart was 
not equally so, it was because she learned re- 
luctantly to despise her tyrant, and found 
compensation in the double portion of affec. 
tion bestowed on her by her son and daugh- 
ters. For the latter, Mr. Morison manifested 
only contempt. There was not a horse in his 
stable, nor a dog in his kennel, which did not 
engross more of his attention ; but like the 
foxes and hares which it was the business of 
these favourite animals to hunt down, girls 
could be made to afford no bad sport in a 
rainy day.—It was no wonder, that with them 
fear usurped the place of reverence for such 
a parent. If they did not hate him, they were 
indebted to their mother’s piety and their 
own sweet dispositions; and if they neither 
hated nor envied their only brother, it was 
not the fault of him, who, by injudicious dis- 
tinctions and blind indulgence, laid the foun- 
dation for envy and all uncharitableness in 
their youthful bosoms. In that of his favorite 
they had the useful effect of generating self- 
will and rebellion ; and while Jane and Ag- 
nes, wel] knowing nothing they did would 
be thought right, rarely erred from the path 
of duty, Edmund, aware that he could scarce 
co wrong, took care his privileges should not 
rust for want of exercise. 

But though suffered in all minor matters tg 
follow the dictates of caprice, to laugh at his 
tutor, lame the horse, and break rules (to al! 
others those of the Medes and Persians) with 
impunity, he found himself suddenly reined 
up in his headlong career by an equally ca- 
pricious parent, precisely at the period when 
restraint was nearly forgotten, and peculiarly 
irksome. It was tacitly agreed by both par- 
ties, that the heir of Castle Morison could on- 
ly go into the army; but while the guards, or 
a dragoon regiment, was the natural enough 
ambition of Edmund, Morison was suddenly 
seized with a fit of contradict‘on, which he 
chose to style economy, and talked of 8 
marching regiment, with perhaps an extra 
100/. per annum, to the undoubted heir of 
nearly ten thousand a year, Neither would 
yield—the one had taught, the other learne:!, 
stubbornness ; and Edmund, backed by the 
sympathy of the world, and the clamours of 
his companions, told his father he had chang- 
ed his mind, and was going to India with 4 
near relation, about to proceed to Bombay in 
a high official character. Morison had a pe- 
culiar prejudice against the East, and a pet- 
sonal pique towards the cousin to whose pa- 
tronage Edmund had betaken himself. His 
rage was as houncless as his former partiality, 
and the only consolation his poor wife felt 
when her darling son left his father’s house, 
alike impenitent and unblest, was, that the 
boy’s disposition was originally good, and 
would probably recover the ascendant; and 
that it was out of the power of her husband ty 
make his son a beggar as well as an eaile. 
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The estate was strictly entailed, and the kpow- 
ledge of this, while it embittered Mortison’s 
sense of his son’s disobedience, no doubt 
strengthened the feeling of independence so 
natural to headstrong youth. 

While Morison was perverting legal inge- 
nuity, in vain hopes of being able to disinherit 
bis refractory heir, bis unnatural schemes were 
anticipated by a mightier agent. An epidemic 
fever carried off, in one short month, (about 
two years after his quitting England, ) the un- 
reconciled, but no longer unconciliatory exile, 
and his young and beautiful bride, the daugh- 
ter of his patron, his union with whom had 
been construed, by the causeless antipathy of 
his father, into a fresh cause of indignation.— 
Death, whose cold hand loosens this world’s 
grasp, and whose deep voice stills this world’s 
strife, only tightens the bonds of nature, and 
teaches the stormiest spirits to part in peace. 
Edmund lived to write to his father a few lines 
of undissembled and unconditional penitence; 
to own, that if the path of duty had been rug- 
ged, he had in vain suught happiness beyond 
it, and to entreat that the place he had for- 
feited in his father’s favour, might be trans- 
ferred to his unoffending child. 

All this had been conveyed to Mr. Monteith 
and myself, by the voice of rumour, some days 
before, and we had been more shocked than 
surprised to learn that Morison’s resentment 
had survived its object, and that he disclaim- 
ed ail intention of ever seeing or receiving 
the infant boy, who, it was gall to him to re- 
flect, must inherit his estate. Mrs. Morison, 
had exerted, to soften his hard heart, all the 
Ltue influence she ever possessed. Her ten- 
der soul yearned towards her Edmund?’s child; 
and sometimes the thought of seeking a sepa- 
ration, and devoting herself to rear it, crossed 
her despairing mind. But her daughters were 
a tie still more powerful to her unhappy home. 
She could neither leave them unprotected, to 
its discomforts, nor conscientiously advise their 
desertion of a parent, however unworthy ; so 
sie wandered a paler and sadder inmate than 
before, of her cold and stately mansion; and 
het fair, subdued-looking daughters, shudder- 


ed as they passed the long-locked doors of 


their brother’s nursery and school-room. 

The accounts of young Morison’s death had 
arrived since the good pastor’s departure, and 
it was with feelings of equal sympathy towards 
the female part of the tamily, and sorrow for 
the unchristian frame of its head, that he pre- 
pared for our present visit. As we rode up 
the old straig.t avenue, I perceived a post- 
chaise at the door, and instead of shrinking 
from this probable accession of strangers, felt 
that any addition to the usually constrained 
and gloomy family circle, must be a relief.— 
Gn reaching the door, we were struck with a 
very unusual appendage to the dusty and 
travel-stained vebicle, in the shade of an an- 
cient, venerable looking Asiatic, in the dress 
of his country, beneath whose ample muslin 
fulds, he might easily have been mistaken for 
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an old female nurse, a character which, in all 
its skill and tenderness, was amply sustained 
by this faithfid and attached Oriental, His 
broken English, and passionate gestures, ex- 
cited our attention, already awakened by the 
singularity of his costume and appearance ; 
and as we got close to him, the big tears 
which rolled over his sallow and furrowed 
cheeks, powerfully called forth our sympathy, 
and told, better than words, his forcible ex- 
clusion from the splendid mansion which had 
reluctantly admitted within its precincts, the 
child dearer to him than country and kin- 
dred ! 

Our visit (had it borne less of a pastoryl 
character) had all the appearance of being 
very ill-timed. There were servants running 
to and fro in the hal], and loud voices in the 
dining room; and, from a little parlour on one 
side of the front door, issued femule sobs 
mingled with infant wailings, in an unknown 
dialect. 

“Thank God!” whispered the minister, 
‘ the bairn is fairly inthe house. Providence 
and nature will surely do the rest.” 

It was not a time to intrude abruptly, s0 we 
sent in our names to Mr. Morison, and during 
our pretty long detention on horseback, could 
not avoid seeing in at the window of the par- 
lour, before mentioned, a scene which it 
grieved us to think was only witnessed by 
ourselves, 

Mrs. Morison was sitting in a chair (on 
which she had evidently sunk down power- 
less,) with her son’s orphan boy on her knee,. 
the bright dark eyes of the litiie wild unearth 
ly looking creature, in steadfast gaze on her 
pale matronly countenance. ‘* Nocry, mama 
Englise,”’ said the child, as her big tears roll- 
ed unheeded on his bosom—*‘*‘ Billy Edmund 
will be welly welly good.” His youngest 
aunt, whose keen and long repressed feelings 
found vent in mingled sobs of joy and agony, 
was covering his little hands with showers of 
kisses, while the elder, his father’s favourite 
sister, was comparing behind him the rich 
dark locks that clustered in his neck, with the 
locket which, since Edmund’s departure, had | 
dweit next her heart. 

A message from the laird summoned us 
from this affecting sight, and, amid the pa- 
thetic entreaties of the old Oriental, that we 
would restore his nursling, we proceeded to 
the dining room, made aware of our approach 
to it by the still storming, though half sup- 
pressed imprecations of its hard-hearted mas- 
ter. He was pacing in stern and moody agi- 
tation through the spacious apartment. His 
welcome was #vidently extorted, and his face, 
to use a strong scripture expression, set as a 
flint against the voice of remonstrance and ex- 
hortation, for which he was evidently prepar- 
ed. My skilful coadjutor went quite another 
way to work, ‘Mr, Morison,” said he, ap- 
parently unconscious of the poor man’s pitia- 
ble state of mind, “1 came to condele, but I 
find it is my lot to congratulate. The Lord 



































hath taken away with one hand, but it has 
been to give with the other. His blessing be 
with you and your son’s son, whom he hath 
sent to be the staff and comfort of your age!” 
This was said with his usual benign frankness, 
and the hard heart, which would have silenced 
admonition and scorned reproof, scarce knew 
how to repulse the voice of Christian congra- 
tulation. He walked about, muttering to him- 
self—‘‘ no son of mine—bad bred! Let him 
go to those who taught his father disobedi- 
ence, and his mother artifice !—any where 
they please—there is no room for him here!” 

“Have you seen your grand-child yet, Mr. 
Morison??? resumed the minister, nothing 
daunted by the continued obstinacy of the 
proud laird. ‘* Let me have the joy of putting 
him into your arms. You must expect to be 
a good deal overcome; sweet little fellow, 
there is a strong likeness!” A shudder pagsed 
across the father’s hard frame, and he recoiled 
as from an adder, when worthy Mr. Monteith 
gently grasping his arm, sought to draw him, 
still sullen, though more faintly resisting, 
towards the other room. A shrill cry of in- 
fant agony rose from the parlour, as he cross- 
ed the hall, and Nature perhaps never ex- 
hibited a stronger contrast than presented 
itself between the cruel old man, struggling 
to escape from the presence of his grandchild, 
and the faithful ancient domestic shrieking 
wildly to be admitted into it. 

As I threw open the door for the entrance 
of the former, little Edmund, whose infant 
promises of good behaviour had soon given 
way before the continued society of strangers, 
was stamping in all the impotence of baby 
rage, (and in this unhallowed mood, too faith- 
ful a miniature of both fatherand grandfather) 
and calling loudly for the old Oriental. With 
the first glance at the door his exclamations 
redoubled. We began to fear the worst effect 
from this abrupt introduction, but no sooner 
had the beautiful bey, beautiful even in pas- 
sion, cast a second bewildered glance on his 
still erect and handsome grandfather, than, 
elapping his httle hands, and calling out, ‘‘my 
Bombay Papa!” he flew into his arms! 

The servants, concluding the interdict re- 
moved by their master’s entrance into the 
apartment, had ceased to obstruct the efforts 
of the old Hindoo to fy to his precious charge; 
and while the astonished and fairly overwhelm. 
ed Morison’s neck was encircled by the infant 
srrasp of his son’s orphan boy, his knees were 
suddenly embraced by that son’s devoted and 
grey-haired domestic. 

Qne arm of little Edmund was instantly 
loosened from his grandfather’s shoulder, and 
passed round the neck of the faithful old 
Oriental, who kissed alternately the fittle 
cherub hand of his nursling, and the hitherto 
iron one of the proud laird. It softened, and 
the hard heart with it! It waslong since love, 
pure unsophisticated love, and spontaneous 
reverence, had been Morigon’s portion, and 
they were proportionally sweets He buried 
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his face in his grandson’s clustering ringlets, 
—We heard a groan deep as when rocks are 
rending, and the earth heaves with long 
pent-up fires. It was wildly mingled with 
childish laughter and hysteric bursts of female 
tenderness, as stealing cautiously and unheed. 
ed from the spot, we mounted our horses and 
rode away'--Blackwood’s Mag, 
— —— 


CHARACTER OF BOLIVAR. 


It was on the 18th of Oct. that I was intro. 
daced to Bolivar, I cannot say that I felt not, 
at the moment of introduction, the peculiar 
sensation which the presence of one who had 
filled the world with his deeds, naturally in. 
spired. If I had any sentiment approaching to 
humility on the occasion, arising from awe 
inspired by the moral influence of the man, it 
was dissipated with the mode in which he re- 
ceived me, with a cordial downright English 
shake of the hand. It is the historian’s busi- 
ness to do justice to his general character: I 
can only describe how I saw him at a short in- 
terview, when not under the influence of ex- 
citement of any kind. Asa man, he had, in 
my view, achieved more than Washington. 
He had delivered his country without foreign 
assistance, and under every possible disadvan- 
tage. No France had tendered her armies, 
and her wealth to aid him. No Franklins, and 
Henrys, ana Jeffersons, were at his right 
hand, nor the stera uncompromising virtue of 
a New England race. ‘The ignorance and ut- 
ter want of experience of those around him, 
both in civil and military affairs, threw every 
thing upon his genius; he dared nobly and 
succeeded. His talents in the field, and his 
invincible perseverance in spite of every ob- 
stacle, do not surpass h’s skill in raising re- 
sources for war, and impressing his fellow ci- 
tizens with confidence in his ability and res- 
pect for his government as a chief of the peo- 
ple.—How he kept down and controlled fac- 
tion, quelled mutinous dispositions, and hav- 
ing sacrificed every shilling of bis fortune in 
the cause of his country, persuaded others to 
follow his example, is a problem difficult to 
solve. In these respects no one ever surpas- 
sed him. In the movement of larger armies, 
with better formed materials, he may have 
been excelled, but in the passive qualities of 
the soldier, the rarest found united in the 
military character, few, or none, have equal 
led him. Hunger, thirst, torrid heat, moun- 
tain’s cold, fatigue, long marches (in respect 
of distance from Caraccas to Potosi, from the 
centre of the northern half of the torrid zone 
almost to the extreme limit of the southern 
on one occasion, ) in desert and burning sands, 
all were borne by him and his followers with 
a patience never outdone by similar, er any 
other means, and crowned with complete 
success,—He has been accused of ambitious 
views towards absolute power, time can alone 








settle this point. He has yet shown no 
disposition, but rather the reverse. 











The person of this extracrdinary man has 
perhaps been before described ; he is in make 
slender, but of an active and enduring frame, 
about five feet seven inches in height; his 
features rather sharp, nose aquiline, and ex- 
pression firm but not striking in the way of 
intellect ; moreover, his face generally bears 
marks of hardship, and is care-worn. His eyes 
are penetrating rather than intelligent, and 
he seldom suffers a stranger to get a view of 
them ; at least I found in the interviews I had 
the honor to hold with him, that this was the 
case so much, that it even lessened him in my 
estimation, as the habit of any one not look- 
ing you fairly in the face in society is apt to 
do. His brow is: wrinkled by thought and 
anxiety, so much, that a scowl seems almost 
always to dwell upon it. In giving an audi- 
ence, sitting, as was his custom, he seemed to 
want the easy carriage of a person in such a 
situation, and had an awkward custom of pas- 
sing his hands backwards and forwards over 
his knees. Tis delivery was very rapid, but 
intone monotonoas, and he by no means gave 
a stranger an opinion favorable to his urbani- 
ty. The qualities of a stern republican sol- 
dier must, however, be expected to differ 
tiom those of the courtier of the European 
school, who is seldom a hero ; and it would be 
strange enough, if the person of Bolivar 
should not have been in any way tinctured 
with the stormy, watl.ke and singular charac- 
ter of the chequered scenes he had encoun- 
tere:l. 

Notwithstanding appearances are as I sta- 
ted, and the disappointment as to air and as- 
pect which I experienced on seeing him for 
the first time, his shake of the hand was cor- 
dialead frank as a soldier’s should be, and in 
matters of business I found him without eti- 
quette to the foreigner, easy of access, and 
very prompt in decision. He was remarkably 
quick in his perception of any subject laid 
before him, anticipating the narrator in the 
circumstances, and coming rapidly to the in- 
tended conclusion, by a sort of intuitive per- 
ception. His sense of justice, and his liber- 
alily to individuals who have suffered in the 
cause of independence, are well known, <A 
Mr. W. Henderson had adventured a ship 
and cargo with his capital, and it was lost at 
Guayaquil; he was remunerated by the Lib- 
ertador for his loss; this fact stands recorded 
in the books of a London House.— Capi. 4n- 
drew's Journey from Buenos Ayres. 


——- 


ISLAND OF CEYLON. 


Ceylon, might seem to be a paradise on 
‘arth, Gentle undulations of what in England 
might be called well dressed lawn (we speak 
% the South West quarter)—rivers, rapid, 
deep, clear—cocoa palms peeping forth from 
“'e vast tracts of jungle—and marking to an 
“*penienced eye the site of some sequestered 
4ge—mountain sierras of no inconsiderable 
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plants of all hues the choicest ornaments of an 
English hot house—precious stones of every 
variety, unless, perhaps, the emerald—such 
are some of the riches of Ceylon. But the 
picture has its deep shadows. Along the bor- 
ders of those romantic streams there lurks an 
air, that no man can breathe long and live; a 
fact the more remarkable as the tanks or stand 
ding pools of the same country are said to ex- 
hale an atmosphere of health, and to one of 
these Kandy has been supposed to owe its 
comparative salubrity. Snakes and other 
reptiles are so abuadant, so active, and so 
deadly that but few birds are seen, and, for 
the songsters of an English grove the travel- 
ler must be content to receive in exchange 
‘apes that mow and chatter at him,’ as if the 
island were Prospero’s, Female infanticide 
is reported to prevail in some districts to a 
considerable extent; and we can easily be- 
lieve this of a country in which several bro- 
thers of the same family are accustomed to 
share the same wife; and to crown all, at 
night the blaze of the sacrifice, the dance and 
the drum, proclaim that those who worship 
at all, worship the devil. Yet with all this, 
the island holds a prospect of better things. 
The noble experiment of Sir Alexander 
Johnstone, as to the introduction of a species 
of jury trial, appears to have been crowned 
with most encouraging success. 

The prejudice of cast is far less power- 
ful than on the continent; andthe Dutch 
had long ago established in it a system of 
parochial schools and parochial preaching, 
which though for some time fallen into decay,, 
B shop Heber hoped, with the concurrence 
of government which he solicited, to restore 
to more than former usefulness, and connect 
with the national church. Meanwhile, as a 
secondary measure, he moved the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge to estab- 
lish one or more central schools in the island, 
for the board and education of a number of 
native Christian youths, who might thus be 
qualified to act as schoolmasters ; and in case 
of promising talents become recruits for the 
college at Calcutta, thence return in due time, 
and shed blessings on their native is!and, 


ee 
“HAVE IT COME TO THIS ?” 


How painful must be the reflections of a 
young man who has enjoyed the privileges of 
society, moral instructions, and faithful adme- 
nition, to find himself arrested in his wicked 
career by the arm of justice, and about to re- 
ceive the penalty of the law for his crimes, 
while comparing his advantages with his pre 
sent circumstances. Indeed he may well say, 
** have I come to this 2” 

This is not altogether an imaginary case. [t 
so happened that the writer of this was pre- 
sent when several convicts arrived at one of 
our State Penitentiaries. Among the number 
was a young man of about the age of 24 years, 
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of good appearance, and well dressed, On 
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going into the prison he involuntarily ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Have J come to this 2””—Alas! too 
late to avoid the punishment justly due him 
for his crimes.—What instructions such a 
scene, and such language are calculated to 
afford to youth. It sifould teach them to obey 
the first command with promise; to honor 
their parents; to avoid vain company; ina 
word to remember their Creator in the days 
of their youth. And to a parent who posses- 
ses a deep interest in the welfare of a son just 
entering upon the scenes of active life; who 
knows the evil propensities of the natural 
heart, and the exposedness of youth to the 
snares of the world, a scene like this n.ust oc- 
casion a degree of anxious solicitude, lest on 
some future day he may have occasion to 
hear ffom that son the melancholy reflection, 
** Have 1 come to this ?” 


Saag Se 
REMARKS UPON THE CONDUCT OF THE 
GRACCHIL. 


“=O Rome! my country! city of the soul!” 

THE history of republigan Rome, has ever been re- 
garded and consulted as a rich reservoir of models for 
imitation, and examples to deter; in this respect it is, 
perhaps, unrivalled, certainly unsurpassed. Exhibiting 
ail that is admirable in heroism, estimable in firmness, 
ennobling in patriotism, and magnanimous in gene- 
rosity, yet obtruding upon our notice at the same 
time, instances of national and individual ambition, 
the most daring and insatiable, and violations of 
common justice and common humanity, the most fla- 
grant and outrageous, and presenting us with the 
picture of a state agitated and distracted by domes- 
uc feuds, popular tumult, and frequent revolutions ; 
the Roman republic seems to have been intended as 
#n arena, where man should show what he was capa- 
ble of doing, when all the energies of his soul were 
kindled into vivid action—when his feelings were 
wrought up to the highest pitch of excitation, by 
momentous situations, inciting circumstances, sadden 
incidents, and the happening of unexpected contin- 
gencies—when, in short, there should be a violent 
pressure, ora continued action, upon some of the 
most powerful impulses which exercise their sway 
over him. 

That this state of things was almost exclusively 
the effect of the peculiar form of government, few, I 
expect, will deny ; and I think the factions and dis- 
sentions which so often raged within the republic, 
which more than once prostrated its liberties, which 
threatened, and ‘at length put a final-period to its ex- 
istence, may be attributed to that grand error in its 
polity, the division of its citizens into patricians and 
plebians ;—this was a never failing source of conten- 
lion and disagreement—a fountain that profusely 
dispensed ‘its bitter waters to the high and low of 
the community ; the plebiaus striving to surmount 
those barriers, which shut them out from a just 
participation in the superintendence and manate- 
ment of the national «affairs, and struggling after 
those rights, which were insultingly withheld, 
from pretended motives of expediency, by those 
haughty monopolists, who were forced to ad- 
mit the solidity of their claims: the patricians, on 
the other hand, irritated at what they thought the 
presumptuous attempts of their inferiors, labouring 
with determined zeal to extend and strengthen the 
wall of partition, and resolved to retain, et all haz- 
urds, their beloved privileges, Some intelligent men 
have praised this feature of the Roman government, 
on the ground of its usefulness in preventing the ig- 
morant multitude from absorbing the whole power, 





an object very desirable at all times, and peculiary 
necessary in the absence of the representative sys. 
tem; but the means employed, were most poorly 
adapted to the end proposed; it was like the appli- 
cation of a medicine to a disorder of the animal con- 
stitution, which, without effecting a complete remo- 
val, sows the seeds of other distempers that rack 
and undermine the frame ; for while the many evils 
necessarily flowing from the institution of a body of 
nobility, were introduced—the erection of a false 
standard of merit—the thrusting back of genius and 
talent from their proper sphere of exertion, and that 
very multitude, despised as they were, and suffering 
under the peculation of the patricians, enjoyed at 
times a dangerous degree of power ; it was upon the 
intelligent among the plebians that the injurious in- 
fluence of this half aristocratical, half democrati- 
cal scheme, diffused itself supremely. 

The plebians have been stigmatized as turbulent, 
prone to insurrection, and restless contenders for 
mischievous innovations, but the murmur of com- 
plaint, the clamour of remonstrance, the threat o! 
vengeance, were seldom heard without a potent 
cause—** ill usage may have roused their indignation, 
and hurried them into excesses; but the origina! 
fault was in government.” ‘The active leaders of 
the plebians were treated by the patricians, as men 
who concealed under the mask of patriotism, an ea- 
gerness for power, and a desire of revelling in the 
plunder of their wealth—the conduct of some oi 
them indeed betrayed the demagogue ; but many 
were animated by the noblest motives; their eve y 
action spoke it; it was evinced in their honourab.e 
self-denial, their neglect of the means of personal 
profit and aggrandizement, their constancy in unre- 
guited service, their generous persevercnce, thouza 
destruction hovered around their path; it 1s ollcn 
difficult and sometimes impossible to conclude, even 
from a rigid scrutiny of a man’s actions, whether ue 
is heated by a rash but well intentioned zeal, or bya 
flame kindled at the grosser fire of ambilUion or cupicl- 
ty; their effects are often similar, and those who are 
injured or fancy they are injured, if they are able, do 
not always feel inclined to discriminate \ctween them 
—when men are smarting under a blow, they are 
not generally in the best humour for considering its 
justice or the good intentions of the giver; we cau 
never decide with certainty upon the motives 0! any 
man—some have comunitted the worst actions, irom 
the purest motives, and others the best actions rola 
the vilest; we cannot read the heart--we cau oly 
form an opinion from the conduct which meets our 
senses; of the secret springs that lie beyond them, 
with the assistence Of former experience, aud aac 
gous reasoning, we may often form a correct one , 
but our liability to err should repress the spinit 0! 
dogmatism, and induce us to be slow in condemh- 
ing, Where the evidence is not very strong. Whea 
a man’s actions are beneficial to the public, without 
being personally a disadvantage to himself, we have 
a powertul reason for believing that the lens 
which prompt him are pure and honourable ; 4 bes 
conduct, instead of being personally advantageous, © 
absolutely detrimental, the foundation of our belief a 
most defies subversion; he may be animated by " 
love of applause, or the expectation of future fame, 
but we have no right to presume it.—W hen ot Pl 
a strong probability that success will bring wit) 
the robe of oflice, or the golden reward, eve? a a 
the good of the community may be the sovere'g? y 
his bosom, this may be the hope nearest his hear , 
and this the object which elevates him, 3s his oa 
tal eye pierces through the vista of futurity, a se 
holds his menaced banner, streaming triumphanty ‘ 
ast over prostrate opposition. ap 
_ Convinced of this, let us turn our attention ©” 
few moments fo a candid examination of the omen 
of the Gracchi, No part of the history of the * 
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man republic can ever become ‘stale, flat or unpro- 
fitable.”’—It is studied in youth, its memory does not 
pass away like breath from a mirror’s surface, as is 
often the case with the subject of perusal in after 
life, the waters of delightful association lave its root, 
and would alone preserve it in freshness and in vigor 
—there are no two personages in the whole range 
of Roman biography, more worthy of attention, than 
Tiberius and Caius Gracchus—they have been cen- 
sured, but not always in the spirit of philanthropic 
liberality ; let us look with impartiality at the objects 
they pursued, together with the manner and motive 
of pursuit, so far as we are able to judge of them ; 
this has been rarely done, as all who pretend to a 
knowledge of history, are acquainted with the lead- 
nz events of the lives from Plutarch and other an- 
cient writers. It is not worth while to enter into a 
detail of them, I shall therefore, m general, refer to 
them, without a particular narration. 

Grandsons of the illustrious Scipio, and sons of a 
man who had been honoured with two triumphs, the 
young Gracchi showed themselves no degenerate de- 
scendants, they were distinguished no less for the 
superiority of their yirtue, than for their military 
skill and prowess. Applauded by the people, for the 
additional glow which his deeds communicated to the 
halo of Roman valor, and respected for the almost 
unexampled regularity of his life, Tiberius Grac- 
chus deyoted himself to the service of the oppressed 
plebians, upon the theatre of legislative and judicial 
exertion; uniting to a powerful and cultivated intel- 
lect, an eloguence so pure and persuasive, as to ob- 
tain for him the reputation of the greatest orator of 
the age; a more gifted advocate but seldom lifted 
up his voice in their behalf. As tribune of the peo- 
ple, his great aim was an enforcement of the Lex Li- 
ciuia—this was ‘the very head and front of his of- 
fending”’—this called forth that storm of fierce indig- 
nation, Which beat upon, and at last destroyed him ; 
butlet us see whether he did any thing more than 
strive to wrest from the grasp of the patricians, those 
lands to which they had no right. Tiberius did not 
seek to create a new law, but merely to enforce an 
existing one ; the question was not, whether that law 
was a wise or an impolitic one, but whether it was 
tobe broken at will by an arrogant and usurping 
nobility—whether unrepealed, it was to be trampled 
upon with impunity ? Tiberius thought net, and con- 
sequently urged, that those who in violation of this 
law, held above five hundred acres of the public lands 
should deliver them up, that the impoverished peo- 
ple—the rightful claimants, might possess them ; 
here was nothing of the sternness of strict retribu- 
tion m his requisitions,;—on the contrary, his ex- 
pression breathed nothing but kindness and concilia- 
tion towards offenders—the penalty was to be remit- 
ted and the principal landholders compensated for 
the loss of their property. He expatiated in an affect- 
ing manner, upon the wretehedness which might be 
traced to the refraction of the Lex Licinia, and 
pointed to its enforcement, as the only adequate mode 
s- relief; he nourned that a portion of the soil of 
‘taly, which had once reared a race of hardy hus- 
sndmen, the very nerve and muscle of the state, 
‘nould be tilled by slaves ; and he looked forward 
Wa eager anticipation to the time, when it should 
‘gain be trod by Roman freemen, conscious of inde- 
pendence, and zealous for their country’s glory.— 
Surely there was nothing in this to justity the ery of 
we and long, which was raised by the Se- 
we. if we view him merely as a sustainer of the 
‘aw, without considering the good or bad effects of 
‘hat law, can we find fault with him? Did he do 
a roe more than his duty, as Tribune? If he 
penal” y insisted upon the full exaction of the 
r mA gen oifenders, in reason, have complain- 
could ‘ey might murmur at his severity, but how 

they tax him with injustice. 





When, therefore, we consider the many and gross 
violations of the law—the debilitating effects of those 
violations upon the national strength—the anxiety of 
Tiberius to preserve the bond of union between the 
patricians and plebians, without however, permitting 
the rights of the latter to be completely swept away— 
must we not admit the patriotism of his motives? It 
may be said that his stretches of power indicated an 
ambitious spirit, andthe fate of Octavius may be pre- 
sented as an example. But I ask, did he ever over- 
step the bounds of official authority? Did he not 
pursue the only path which could lead to success ? 
Was not his conduct to Octavius before his deposi- 
tion, most generous, and was he not fully justified 
in striving to displace a man, who opposed the exe- 
eution of a law he had himself broken, and who was 
the corrupt tool of a corrupt Senate? When by 
the death of Atalus Philopater, king of Perga- 
mus, the Roman people became the possessors of hie 
wealth, Tiberius proposed an edict by which that 
wealth should be distributed among the poorest of 
those citizens, who were to have ashare in the pub- 
lic lands, that they might supply themselves with 
the cattle and utensils necessary for the cultivation 
of their little estates. —Can thcre be a doubt that this 
was the most righte ms disposition that could possi- 
bly be made of it? But the Senate who expected 
that their own coffers would have been the recepta- 
cles of this treasure, were outrageous. Such were 
the persons who arraigned his conduct—such were 
the characters who accused him of aiming: t a dia- 
dem—such the men to the vilest impulses of whose 
nature he fell a sacrifice. Before Tiberius Grac- 
chus can be accused of avarice, it must be shown 
that he endeavoured to enrich himself. Before he 
can be aecused of sedition, he must have done more 
than propose the inforcement of the Lex Licinia; 
to merit the charge of ambition, he must ex} ibit 
stronger symptoms of it than are afforded by his at- 
tempts to curb the power of the venal Senate that 
opposed him. 


We will now advert to the career of the younger 
brother of Tiberius. Caius Gracchus also displayed 
a mind of extraordinary vigour; but, although similar 
to Tiberius in mental capacity and cultivation, and 
like kim renowned as a warrior, eminent as an ora- 
tor, and conspicuous for his virtues, yet he differed 
greatly from him in many respects. ‘This differenee 
arose principally from the younger brother’s greater 
warmth of temperament, and higher causes of ex- 
citement. Tiberius, though firm and persevering, 
was cautious and prudent; fully determined in his 
purpose, he was desirous, however, of moving with 
moderation, and executing with a gentle hand, the 
virulency and dishonest artifices of those who resist- 
ed him, occasioned an increase and severity of at- 
tack, which were not originally intended. Caius was 
bold and uncompromising. ‘The eloquence of Tibe- 
rius touched the sensibilities—chaste and energetic, 
its simplicity of diction, and ere artlessness of 
narration, gave to its deep feeling and pathos an air 
of unquestionable sincerity, and as it seemed to flow 
directly from an oppressed heart, it did not fail to 
make a powerful impression upon those to whom it 
was addressed. ‘The eloquence of Caius stirred 
the passions of his auditors, it displayed a‘) ‘that 
strength of language, vehemence of invective, and 
tone of exaggeration, which we might expect & 
man of ardent feelings and fertile imagination, 
wrought up to a degree of impetuosity and exaspe- 
ration by the murder of his brother, his own injn- 
ries, and the triamph of the unpunished assassins, 
His speeches were replete with glowing imagery; the 
figures were often terrific, and the expression always 
spirited; he was not sparing in the use of rhetorical 
embellishment, and he sought to give comere: | to what 
he said, by the graceful violence of his gesture, and 
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the peculiar animation of his delivery. At the time 
of bis brother’s assassination, Caius Gracchus was 
one and twenty years of aze—it was remarked that 
after that event, he absented himself from the forum, 
and seldom appeared in public. The Senate thought 
that the fear of a like tate haunted his mind, and 
would forever cool the fervour and paralyze the ener- 
gies of his soul, and they exulted at the idea. But it 
was not long before they discovered how greatly 
they had beea mistaken. Emerging from the shades 
of retirement, which he had only sought for the pur- 
of preparing himself for the warfare in which 

is brother fell, by an improvement of his mental 
and oratorial powers; he took the field, and present- 
ed to their astonished gaze, the most formidable ad- 
versary who had yet sounded the trumpet of defi- 
ance. I haye not time to enter into an examination 
of the different acts of his tribuneship; I am afraid I 
have been already too tedious; but I will briefly no- 
tice the principal charges which have been brought 
against him. He has been accused of aiming at the 
destruction of the Senatorial power; he made an 
edict, by which the magistrate who banished a Ro- 
man citizen without observing the legal formalities 
shonid be accountable to the assembly of the people; 
he made another, by which the Latins were admitted 
within the pale of citizenship—he proposed a law by 
which the domestic tribunals were to be filled by a 
magistracy selected from the knights, instead of the 
Senate—he supported the Lex Licinia. ‘The first 
edict bears its own recommendation—the second 
needs no vindication, the Latins were entitled to it, 
and their patriotism was kindled by it—the law which 
gave the magistracy to the knights abridged indeed 
the power of the Senate; but did not the former cor- 
ruption of the magistracy, the gross pollution of the 
ermine of justice, render such a law prudent and 
praiseworthy? We have previously considered the 
Lex Licinia, and if Tiberius Gracchus was justified 
in enforcing it, Caius was. If Caius Gracchus had gone 
further, and done all he possibly could to cut down the 
power of the Senate, could we blame him? Could 
we mourn the fall of such a Senate? He has been 
accused of courting the people—he relieved their 
wants—he lowered the price of grain, that the poor 
might receive sustenance—he built public granaries 
for the prevention of want, in years of scarcityhe 
projected roads, and other public works of vast utili- 
ty, which gave occupation to many—he planned and 
commenced the rebuilding of Carthage. Can no 
snotive be discovered for such exertions but a desire 
of pupular favour? He tore down the scaffolding of 
the grandees, that the people might behold the pub- 
Se games; but he sent back the produce of a sale of 
the corn which had been presented to them, that 
those from whom it had been unjustly wrested might 
experience noloss. As we have, premised, we have 
no right to presume the existence of a sinister inten- 
tion, when the actions are beneficial. He has been 
aceused of ambition, and a spirit of revenge. Did he 
take any illegal measures to invest himself with pow- 
ex? Was there any thing in the career of his brother 
so encouraging to an aspiring mind? Where is the 
evidence of his ambition or desire of self-aggrandize- 
ment? It is said that he was stimulated by a desire 
of revenging his brother’s death. If by thisis meant, 
a desire of punishing its authors, there was nothing 
30 highly reprehensible in it. Bat I can see no 
grounds for a belief that this formed any part of his 
motives to action—he speaks to the plebians of the 
treatment of his brother, as an exemplification of the 
feelings and character of their noble antagonists; his 
schemes have nothing narrow, nothing selfish in them; 
the great body of the people are the objects of his s0- 
lieitude. As to the attempt of his eriemies to raise a 
suspicion of his edema bi to the ae of Sci- 


io, the son of P; ailius, it is beneath notice. | 


circwustances dupon it, destroy it, the foun- 





dation repels the superstructure which they attempt te 
rear. ‘Io expect that he could show any peculiar 
activity to bring to punishment the authors of his 
death, admitting, what is by no means indisputable, 
that he was assassinated, was by no means reasona. 
ble. Let us remember how this Scipio acted to. 
wards Tiberius Gracchus, and then reflect whether 
it is natural to suppose, that Caius Gracchus would 
lament his departure.. I would extend the obserya. 
tions a great deal fnrther, but I do not wish to weary 
my readers. I hope these remarks may induce them 
to examine with czndour, the conduct of those who 
have been Imstily condemned—to allow them their 
‘rie 94 place in the temple of posthumous fame—to 

ind that wreath upon the bust which should have 
adorned their living brow. The confident hope that 
posterity would vindicate their actions, and cherish 
their memory with respect, has cheered the worthy 
in the darkest night of their depression. Let not this 
expectation be but an unsubstantial creation of the 
fancy. ‘The best interests of mankind forbid it. By 
doing justice to the illustrious dead, we inspirit the 
living—they inhale the incense of praise which rises 
at the shrine of departed greatness; it causes the eye 
of young genius to brighten; and his heart to oven 
flow with gladness; it nourishes the generous shoots 
of emulation; it ripens the fair blossoms of promise, 
into the unwithering fruit of excellence. A contem- 
plation of the career of exalted virtue, though strug 
gling and suffering, invigorates our moral resolution. 

e behold the immortal mind calm, unruffled, lifted 
above the rage, beyond the influence of earthly com 
tention, triumphing over the pains and wants and 
weaknesses of the mortal body. We admire, we ve 
nerate, we love, that internal sunshine, which the 
clouds that lour, the tempests that roar without, can 
never reach. Though the patriot fall in the midst of 
his glorious efforts—thongh the icy hand of death 
premptnrely end the throbbings of a heart, whos 
ervour nothing less than death oould chill; though 
he suffer by the sword of the foeman, or expire under 
the axe of the executioner; his undaunted persever- 
ance, his unwavering constancy command our deep- 
est sympathy and our warmest love; tbat sympathy 
and love often beeome the inspirers of a kindred glow 
of honorable enthusiasm. J. BLS. 

——— 
JORDAN 

The Jordan, the celebrated river of Palestine, 
the only considerable one in the country, rises ia 
Mount Hermon, passes through lakes Mermon and 
Genesareth; then flowing almost due South, through 
an extensive plain, till passing to the east of Jericho 
it flows into the Dead Sea. Near Jericho, it is deep 
and very rapid, wider than the Tiber at Rome. It 
length is about 150 miles. The banks are steep, 
about 15 feet high ; so that it is difficult to bathe in 
it; which, however, curiosity or superstition impels 
almost every pilgrim todo; some vainly imagining 
it eleanses them from all sin. 

“1 had surveyed,” says Chateaubriand, “ the 
great rivers of America, with that pleasure which 
solitude and nature impart; I had visited the Tiber 
with enthusiam, and sought with the same interest 
the Eurotas and Cephissus, but I cannot expres 
what I felt at the sight of the Jordan.—Not 0 
did this river remind me of a renowned antiquity, 
and one of the most celebrated names that the 
most exquisite poetry ever confided to the memory 
of man; but its shores likewise presented to ™Y 
view the theatre of the miracles of my religi0™ 
Judea is the only country in the world that revives 
in the traveller the memory of human affairs and 
celestial things, and which by this combination, pr 
duees in the soul a feeling, which no other regw® 
is capable of exciting”—Worcester’s Sketches. 
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A DREAM OF BY-PAST TIME. 


For thou art Woman—with that word 
Life’s dearest hopes and memory come ; 

Truth, beauty, love—in her adored, 

And earth’s lost paradise restored, 
In the green bower of home. 


Halleck. 


We are all dreamers. Indeed, our whole 
existence—what is it made up of, but the 
“ disjointed visions” of ‘feverish dreams ?” 
Seen through the vista of intervening time, 
our by-past life seems like the half-remember- 
ed passages of some curiously wrought fic- 
tion, rather than the cold, stern realities 
which the ever fleeting present is constantly 
presenting to us. Ewery mind has treasured 
up in the store-house of memory, some fond 
dream of early life, to which it recurs with 
delight, whenever an idJe, a gloomy, or, an 
unsocial hour calls up tke musing spirit, and 
turns it back on the paft.—Of such a charac- 
ter is the following, wich came crowding 


upon my mind, and krocking at the door of 


my heart, as I sat musng the other evening, 
in rather an idle mood; 2nd as I found it very 
grateful to my spirits after a day devoted to 
the drudgery of bughess, I have sketched it 
for the amusementé my readers, 

During my early #ars I had escaped for a 
season from the regfaints of schdol discipline, 
and was roving thecountry free asthe moun- 
dain deer. The qret village of P 
always a fuvouritevesort, and its church-yard 
was achosen refeat. There have I lain for 
hours beneath t2 aged trees that shade the 
quiet homes of ieath, and dreamed of §* the 
better land” stil I have almost forgotten 
my pilgrimagen this ‘vale of tears.” Re- 
turning from o¢ of these silent lectures from 
the tombs, I wnessed a scene among the liv- 
ing, which wilong linger upon the page of 
memory. Ping a neat but secluded dwel- 
ling, one winew opening down to the ground, 
showed the ierior of a small parlour, plainly 

and modest furnished, but pannelled all 
around witWell filled book cases. A piano 
stood in oncorner, and in another, two fine 
globes anan orrery. Some small flower 
baskets we tastefully arranged upon the 
mantlepie’; and at a table near a window 
sat a geleman writing, or rather leaning 
over his iting desk, with a pen in his hand ; 
for his es were directed towards the gravel 
walk bere the window, where a lady—an 
elegantooking woman, whose plain white 
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robe and dark uncovered hair well became 
the sweet matronly expression of her face and 
figure, was anxiously stretching out her en- 
couraging arms to her little daughter, who 
came laughing and tottering towards her on 
the soft green turf; her tiny feet, as they es- 
sayed their first independent steps in the 
eventful paths of life, twisting and twining 
with graceful awkwardness and unsteady 
pressure, under the disproportionate weiglit 
of her chubby person. It was a sweet, heart- 
thrilling sound, the joyous, crowing laugh of 
the young creature, when with one last, bold, 
mighty effort, she reached the maternal arms, 
and was caught up to the maternal bosom, 
and half-suffocated with kisses, in an ecstacy 
of unspeakable love. 


As if provoked to emulous loudness by the 
mirthful outcry, and impatient to mingle its 
clear notes with that young innocent voice, a 
blackbird, embowered in a neighbouring e!m- 
tree, poured out such a flood of full, rich 
melody, as stilled the'baby’s laugh, and for a 
momentarrested its observant ear. But fora 
moment—the kindred nature burst out into 
full chorus: the baby clapped her hands and 
langhed aloud; and after her fashion mocked 
the unseen songstress. The bird redoubled 
her tuneful efforts—and still the baby laugh- 
ed—and still the bird rejoined ; and both to- 
gether raised such a melodious din, that the 
echoes of the old church rang again: never, 
since the contest of the nightingale with her 
human rival, was heard such an emulous 
conflict. I could have laughed for company, 
from my unseen lurking place, behind the 
dark shadow of a stately column at the portal 
of the church, It was altogether such a scene 
as I shail never forget; and one from which [ 
could scarcely tear myself away: nay I did 
not—I stood motionless as a statue in my dark 
gray niche, till the objects before me became 
indistinct in twilight ; till the last slanting sun- 
beams had been long withdrawn from the 
highest panes of the church window ; till the 
blackbird’s song was hushed, and the baby’s 
voice was still, and the mother and her nurs- 
ling had retreated into the quiet dvelling, 
and the evening taper gleamed through the 
fallen white curtain and still opened window. 


But ere that curtain fell, another act of the 


beautiful pantomime had passed in review be. 


fore me. The mother with the infant in hep | 
































agms, had seated herself in a low chair, with- 
in the little parlour. She untied the frock 
strings and drew it off dexterously at intervals, 
as the restless gambols of the still untired 
child afforded opportunity, and displayed the 
plump white shoulders of the frolicksome lit- 
tle urchin, shrugging up in antic merriment, 
far above the slackened shoulder straps. 
Then the mother’s hand stripped off one red 
shoe, and having done so, her lips were 
pressed, almost as it seemed involuntarily to 
the little naked foot she still held, The oth 

er, as if in proud love of liberty, had spurned 
off to a distance the fellow shoe; and now 
the darling, disarrayed for its innocent slum- 
bers, was hushed and quieted, but not yet 
to rest ; the night dress was yet to be put on, 
and the little crib was not there; not yet to 
rest—but to perform the mighty duty thus 
early required of the young immortal—to lift 
its little voice to the Maker Omnipotent. And 
in a moment it was hushed ; and in a moment 
its small hands were pressed together be- 
tween the mother’s hands, and the sweet se- 
rious eye was raised and fixed upon the moth- 
er’s eye, where beamed, as yet, the infant’s 
heaven ; while it was apparent that the little 
innocent was lisping out its unconscious pray- 


“er: unconscious, yet surely not unaccepted. 


A kiss from maternal lips was the token of 
approval; and then she arose, and gathering 
up the scattered garments in the same grasp 
with the half-naked child, she held it smiling 
to its father, who as he upraised it after hav- 
ing imprinted a kiss upon its cheek, exhibit- 
ed in the expression of his face, all the holy 
fervour of a father’s blessing. 

Then the mother withdrew her little one, 
and then the curtain fell; and then Moore’s 
beautiful lines came flitting across my memo- 
ry: , 

One hour of passion so sacred, is worth 

Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss; 

And oh ! id there be an Flysium on earth, 
It is this—it is this! 

Still I lingered near the spot, for after the 
interval of a few minutes, sweet sounds arrest- 
ed my depariing steps. A few notes from the 
piano, a low prelude stole sweetly out,—a 
voice still sweeter mingling its tones witha 
soft quiet accompaniment, which swelled out 
gradually into a strain of sacred harmony, and 
ihe words of their evening hymn came wafted 


Seen tat atmo nigeocctiee tne 
afro seo Pe thie cen teria ineademn 
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towards the house of prayer. Then all was 
still in the cottage and around it, and the 
perfect silence and the deepening shadows, 
brought to my mind more forcibly the latenesa 
of the hour, and warned me to turn my steps 
tomy lodging. SoImoveda few steps,— 
and yet again I lingered, for the moon was 
rising, and the stars were shining out in the 
clear cloudless heaven; and the bright reflec. 
tion of one danced and glittered like a liquid 
fire-fly on the ripple of the stream, just 
where it glided into a dark deep pool, be- 
neath a little rustic foot-bridge, which led 
from where I stood into a shadowy green 
lane, communicating with the neighbouring 
village. AsI passed onward the words of 
the poet were still burning in my mind; 
There’s a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told 
When two that are linked in one heaveuly tie, 
With heart never changing and brow never cold, 
Love on through all ills, and love uli they die! P. 
THE HARMONISTS. 

Their settlement is siteated on the northern 
bank of the Ohio river, about eighteen miles below 
Pittsburgh, upon the pla) extending east and 
west asdar asthe eye can reach, and one mile in 
width from the river to the ‘irst gradual ascent. 

A friend, who very lately visited the place, in- 
forms us that, that there are tow in Economy 750 
inhabitants. all members of the society. The 
town is laid out into twelvewquares, each being 


about fifteen rods in length nd breadth, with 
broad streets intersecting each other at right an- 


gles. There are one hundred buildings in the 


town, eighty of which are dwelling houses; the 
other buildings, are a large meeling-house with a 
steeple and town clock; a large %nd commodious 
hotel; a four-story cotton and woollen factory, 
built of brick, in which the finest ¢oths are manu- 
factured ; -a four-story wooden bud ling, for a grist 
mill; an oil mill; a distillery; a thunery ; and se- 
veral other establishments for prosteuting mecha- 
nieal business. They have likewise a large build- 
ing for storing and selling their manufactured goods, 
and a three-story brick building nat yet finished, 
designed for a museum and music and dining hail. 
At the east end of the town there ik a_ park, 10 
which are some deer, and a large vineyard and 
orchard laid out in beautiful order. 

The inhabitants universally speak the German 
language, although the greater part can speak 
English—There are some men of general know: 
ledge among them, but the simple and vacant 
stare of the majority betrays a total want of ecdu- 
cation, and their conversation proves it.” The ser 
mons or addresses of Mr. Rapp (for he is thelt 
preacher) have great influence upon thea minds 
he chiefly warns them to beware of the vanities o 
life and conformity to the world; in thei> society 
alone, he says, corrupt human nature may dwe 1a 
contentment, untried by temptation or a Tictiov- 
Their ereed is Lutherian, and their moras 8 
unexeeptionable. They converse freely respect 
ing their religious sentiments, and eivil policy, #2 












are exceedingly attentive to strangers, receiving 
them always with a hearty welcome—one man 
being appointed, whose whole business it. is to 
wait upon Visiters, and explain to them whatever 
may be desired. The authority of Mr. Rapp over 
his colonists, and their affections for him are un- 
bounded ; he is universally addressed by the title 
of Father, and as they have neither laws, nor 
courts, nor prisons, the whole authority, executive, 
legislative, and judicial, is vested in him, from 
whom no appeal is ever made. 

a 


SHAKSPEARE’S CHAMBER. 


Such is the idolatry manifested for the 
chamber wherein Shakspeare first inhaled 
the breath of life, that its walls are literally 
covered throughout, with the names of visit- 
ors, traced in pencil by their own hands. The 
surface of the apartment is merely white- 
washed, laid on about twenty years back, dur- 
ing which time the ceiling, sides, projecting 
chimney, in short, every portion of tie sur- 
face has been written over, so that a list of 
the signatures would at once exhibit all the 
character and genius of the age, and prove of 
itself a singular curiosity. Among the names 
thus registered, are those of Moore and Scott 
the poets, with the distinguished tragedians, 
Kemble and Kean ; and in honour of the bard, 
is also the signature of the present king of 
England, then Regent, as well as that of his 
royal brother, the Duke of Clarence: to which 
may be added, those of at least half the two 
houses of Parliament, and numerous foreign- 
ers of the highest distinction, particularly 
autographs of Lucien Buonaparte, and the 
Austrian Princes. 

-— 


PATRICK HENRY. 


Of all the characters that the days of trial brought } 


forth, not one presents such an extraordinary mix- 
ture of early infirmity, and of splendid manhood, 
as Patrick Henry. But early or late, he had no 
artificial pretensions. Alihis gifts were the gifts 
of nature ; all his lights of unaided nature. Habi- 
tually idle, he entered into trade; then agriculture: 
returned after marriage to trade again, and failed 
in all! he took to the forest as a huntsman, and fi- 
nally touched with the sufferings of an amiable 
wife and children without study, or preparation, he 
urged his way to the bar at the age of twenty-four, 
and there displayed the forensic wondersof his 
mind. To the eloquence, the matchless spirit and 
the genius of this man, Mr. Jefferson with hisasual 
frankness and decision of character, ascribed the 
first impulse which Virginia received in the glori- 
ous cause of freedom. To the stamp act, Mr. 
Henry opposed a resistance before which the efforts 
of royalty sunk to rise no more.—In the year 1765, 
he carried by a single vote, the liberties of his coun. 
try. In 1774, he together with George Washing- 
ton and others, were deputed to the Colonial Con. 
gress. It was in Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, 
where he poured forth those bursts of eloquence 
which at once kindled up the glowing flames of li- 
berty, and blasted forever the tory hopes of the re- 
lugee and the royalist. Patrick Henry had the 
glory of first assigning to Washington the meed of 
superior virtue and wisdom. It was Henry who 
at once invoked the war and spirit which was to con- 
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duct the colonies to freedom and to vietory. He 
was a great advocate of State Independence, as the 
sure, and indeed the only means of avoiding cone 
solidation. Like Washington, he was free from 
ambition, and three score years terminated the 
earthly career of both these models of public purity, 
and perfect devotion to their country. If Patrick 
Henry had his errors early in life, our young readers 
will recollect that they died long before he did, and 
do not belong even to his tomb. The best is inserib- 
ed, by the gratitude of the people, upon the ta- 
blet of the nation, as an imperishable lesson to the 
children of the Republic 


ne 


THE FAMILY DINNER. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE IN VIENNA. 


“TI wish you would come and dine with me 
some time in a friendly way,” said, continually 
to me, a young man. whom L used to meet at 
the coffee houses and the theatres, and who 
fastened himseif upon me in every place, of- 
fering me civilities which I did not feel much 
inclined to accept. He was just such a per- 
sonage as we see hundreds of every day ; and 
therefore I shall not describe bim more par- 
ticularly, lest my readers should fix upon 
some one of their acquaintance as the origi- 
nal of the portrait. ‘* You must,” said he, 
‘*come to my house, and be acquainted with 
my wife—there are not ten hike her in the 
whole world ; and my children, too—though 
I say it who should not say it—such children 
as mine are real blessings. I must shew you 
how Llive. I am the happiest master of a 
family alive, and a proper example for young 
men who don’t like matrimony. Come and 
dine with me once. We shall treat you with- 
out ceremony, and give you only a family 
dinner ; but I will answer for it you will be 

eased.” 

Although I am by no means averse to 
splendid tables, pg as: viands, and nu- 
merous guests, yet there is nothing which I 
enjoy more than a quiet family dinner, par- 
ticularly when invited by an old frrend, for 
the purpose of having a little tranquil conver- 
sation, It is refreshing to the mind, to leave 
for a few hours the tumult of the great world, 
to be a transient partaker of the unostenta- 
tious pleasures of domestic intercourse—and 
in such circumstances, a glass of old Rhenish 
tastes better than the Bourdeaux, Sauterne, 
and Champagne at tables where I hear no 
conversation but that relative #6 the opera of 
yesterday, and see nothing but artificial faces, 
and still mere artificial mannefs. 

I met my above-mentioned friend in the 
street a few days ago, The moment he saw 
me he ran up to me, laid hold of my arm, 
and asked me wherel was going, “To din- 
ner,” was my reply.— Good! good!” re- 
plied he: ‘*now I have caught you, I shall 
not let you go; you must take a family din- 
ner with me. It was in vain that I pleaded a 
prior invitation as an excuse—my too hospit- 
able friend would not admit of it, and I was 
obliged to follow. 1 consoled myself with 
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thinking that perhaps, I might fare better 
than I expected, and that my host might real- 
ly have a pleasant wife, well-behaved chil- 
dren, and a good table. 

We reached the house, which was in the 
suburbs, and ascended to the third story. As 
we went up stairs we were greeted by the 
noise of children, crying and fighting. ‘* Ah!” 
said my conductor, laughing, **do you hear 
my little darlings? The poor sweet fellows 
are hungry, and have been waiting for me.” 
Now, thought I, if the little darlings make as 
much noise during our dinner, I sball have to 
repent my weakness. 

We knocked; a thin, sallow-faced woman 
opened the door, and on seeing me started 
ack, with marks of no very agreeable sur- 
prise. ‘*My dear,” said my host, ‘this is 
Herr C***, my fricnd whom I have so often 
meatioued to you—he is going to take his 
chance with us to-day of a family dinner.” 
Thadady’s long verge became still longer at 
these words ; she made meacurtesy which 
resembled a contortion of anger, and drawled 
out, “Happy to see you,” in so gloomy a tone, 
that it sounded very much like ‘*1l wished 
you were hanged.” Nothing can be more 
unpleasant than to feel ourselves unwelcome 
ia houses whither we came against our incli- 
nations. I wished. myself ten miles off; but 
my new acquaintance said, ‘Now let us 
ij. ave the mistress to make her preparations,” 
and led me into an adjoining room, to shew 
me his dwelling. ‘‘I have not many apart- 
ments,” continued he, perfectly self-satisfied, 
“but every thing is neat and orderly.” . I 
was iheu obliged to stoop to get into a cabi- 
net, which two little dirty brats seemed to 
have been tuning topsy-turvy. The floor 
and furniture were covered with snips of pa-+ 
per, pictures, knives, spoons, and toys of all 
xinds, ‘* This is the only true happiness—to 
be a father!” said my host, while he cleared 
4 clair to offer it to me. ‘ Hey, Charles! 
Louis! come and, ask the gentleman how he 
dogs.”—“ 1 shant,”’ said Charles, and the 
father whispered in my ears, ‘ Full of spirit ; 
quiet a character.—Come to me directly,” 
continued he tothe boy, somewhat more se- 
verely. The boys laughed, and remained 
still. The father went and pulled them to- 
wards mé by the ears, assuring me all the 
time of them obedience. “Now Charles, 
haye you learned your lesson ? repeat your fa- 
ble.” The boy muttered— 

“*T was resolved one day to go, 

To.see the wild beast ac the show,” 
and ran off directly to his play. “ Very well,” 
said the father; ‘* now it is your turn, Louis. 
Ah! you shall see the boy’s a genius: he says 
such things, they ave quite surprising. Tell, 
me Louis, what isthe greatest wonder in the | 
workt?? ‘* A mince-pie !’”? answered the boy | 
pertly. The. fatherdaughed long and loudly. 
* Did L not say.so.? you did not ¢xpect such a | 
witty answerydid you ? 1 shall bring him up 
to pohticss? 3 + 
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At last the pale-faced mistress thrust her 
head in at the door, squeaked out, ‘ Din- 
ner’s ready !” and immediately shut the door 
again with a bang. ‘* Dinner, dinner |” 
bawled the children, and rushed out of the 
room before us. We followed, and the father 
placed me at table between his two sprouts, 
telling me they would amuse me in a thou- 
sand different ways. A great spaniel imme- 
diately began pawing me to beg something of 
me, anda starling jumped down on the table, 
and’ hopped from plate to plate; while the la- 
dy handed me a napkin, which would have 
been white but for the service it seemed to 
have rendered to more than one predecessor. 
Mamma helped the soup, which proved too 
little salted. Papa took notice of this in the 
following polite remark :— My Julia is as 
sparing of her salt in her soup as in ber 
words.” Julia was accordingly obliged to rise 
from table to feteh the salt, which had been 
forgotten. She excused hetself, saying, that 
her servant had been away all day attending 
asick mother. ‘* That’s a fib,” cried Charles, 
*‘*we have not had a servant these three 
weeks.”? A smart rap on the knuckles witha 
spoon rewarded his comment—he began to 
bellow, and would not be quiet till mamma 
gave him a bit of sugar-candy, which he sucked 
instead of soup. ‘* You must excuse our 
fare,’”’ said the lady ; then turning to me, and 
offering me a dish of vegetables with a fried 
sausage in it, “ Idid net know my husband 
intended bringing a guest home—but he isal- 
ways playing me such tricks.” I colored up 
to the eyes. ‘‘ Hey! what!” said the hus- 
band. ‘**O friends will make allowances; 
Herr C*** will, [ know, enjoy this familiar 
dinner.” The lady answered him with a 
most angry glance. 

The family dinner consisted of a thin, wa- 
ter soup, thickly powdered with saffron, 
some radishes, and a little bit of butter, so 
small that the children clamored in vain for 
their allowances of it to their bread ; next 
followed beef, in which my eyes looked 10 
vain for fat; then appeared the sour-krout, 
warmed up for the second time with a single 
sausage ; and at last a dish in which I could 
discover nothing but sauce. “ This is a fricas- 
see-chicken,”’ said my amiable and agreeable 
host, “my wife has no equal in cooking it.” 
tvejoiced at first in the hopes of getting 
something I could eat; but after fishing 4 
long time in a sea of liquid, 1 could only 
bring up one chicken’s drum-stick. My 
host kept urging me to drink, with the assur 
ance that his wine was not strong, but had 
very rich flavor, and was perfectly innocent. 
I took his word readily enough for the lst 
qualification, as the taste led me‘to suspect 


‘that my economical landlady had made two 


bottles out of one. 

My charming litvle neighbors annoyed me 
not slightly during the dinner.—Charles 
amused himself with kicking my shins unde! 
the table ; and Louis, with imperturable cuol- 
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ness, wiped his fingers upon my clothes. 
The catastrophe of the family party at length 
approached : Charles, in endeavoring to take 
a bone which his brother was knawing, 
knocked down his own plate, and spilled the 
greasy water, which was substituted for gra- 
vy, over my new blue coat. Mamma instead 
of assisting me, began to bewail her broken 

late, and ran after the child to beat him, 
while he took refuge behind his father: the 
father rose to appease shis wife—the dog 
howled—Louis grinned ; Charles screamed— 
the lady scolded—and the starling quietly 
perched himself upon my head, and began 
pecking my hair. 

At last my friend resumed his seat, and 
said laughing :—‘ This you see, my friend, is 
my way of life; and I feel myself more happy 
under my lawful roof than a king in his 
palace.” He asked me if I was accustomed to 
take coffee after dinner; for though there 
was none ready, he had a machine which 
would make it in five minutes. I thanked 
him, saying that coffee made me ill, that I 
had taken a most excellent dinner, and was 
obliged to go, ‘* Farewell, then,” said my 
friend; “I hope I shall see you again soon, 
You know the way to my house now—you 
know my family, and the fashion we live in— 
as itis to day, so it is every day; Ihope you 
will often come and take a family dinner with 
us.” [hardly know what I said in return ; 
but I hastily seized my hat, muttered some 
compliments, ran out of the door—and shud- 
der still at the recollection of the “ Family 
Dinner.”—Lon. Lit. Gaz. 


—— ee 
‘*SHE HAS FINISHED HER EDUCATION.” 


Do you observe that young lady with a 
compressed shape—an enormous French hat 
—a superabundance of chains, bracelets, 
crosses, golden hearts, &c. &c. mincing her 
steps through Broadway ? * She has finished 
her education.”” Observe Miss Prissy with her 
hair en papilote, her slippers slip shod, her 
calico morning gown unhooked, her eyes 
half closed, and her mouth in the sulks, slide 
to the breakfast table at 9 o’clock. ‘* She hua 


Jinished her education.” See that young lady 


lolling on the bed and crying over a novel. 
She has also finished her education.” Only 
mark the fine, bold, independent air which 
Miss Dashaway puts on as she sails through 
the drawing rooms—a nod to one—a smile to 
another—Harry how de do, when do you 
marry? Bless us a quadrille. Bennett play 
** Go to the devil and shake yourself.” ‘* En- 
faged, sir, for the next six cotillions.” * She 
has likewise finished her education.’ 

The fact is, that young ladies at the present 
Hay finish their education before they have 
actually commenced. They mistake the mere 


_ elementary and introductory part of their edu- 


cation for the commencement, when, in fact, 
the commencement may be dated from that 
period when mind and faculty develope them. 
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selves and embrace in a comprehensive man- 
ner,all the details and items of early instruc- 
tion, giving to each, force, stability and finish. 

It is before the flower puts forth its genial 
buds, that it is taken from the parent stalk, 
and though admired and caressed for a time, 
it soon withers. 

The Liverpool Albion, in noticing this sub- 
ject, remarks— ‘ 

‘© There is a lady, of whom I have some 
knowledge, that ‘finished her education,’ by 
leaving peculiarly good advantages at an ear- 
ly age. She is now a wife and the mother of 
six children. She plays well upon the piano 
—sings sweetly—dances elegantly—is very 
polite, &c.—but her husband must, and actu- 
ally does, put all the children to bed, and 
takes care of them through the night; and as 
to her table, the bread is execrable, to one 
who has visited his grandmother’s pantry— 
and her coffee—O! her coffee!—it would 
cost her head, if the very scent of it reached 
the Grand Turk’s palace—and yet the lady 
has, finished her education.” 


—_——— 


ROB ROY. 
The following sketch from this work displays that 
vividness of description which is so characteristic of 
the writings of Six Walter Scott: 


AN EXECUTION OF A SPY, 
AMONG THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


It was under the burning influence of rev \ 
that the wife of Mac Gregor commanded that 
hostage exchanged for her husband’s safety should 
be brought before her. I believe her sons had kept 
this unfortanate wreich from her sight, for fear of 
the consequences, but if it was so, their precaution 
onty postponed his fate. ‘1 hey dragged forward, at 


) her-summons, a wretch already half dead with ter- 


ror, in whose agonized countenance I recognized 
to my horror and astonishment, my old acquaint- 
ance Morris. 

He fell prostrate before the female chief, with an 
effort to clasp her knees, from which she drew back, 
as if his touch had been pollution; so that all he 
could do in token of the extremity of his humilia- 
tion, was to kiss the hem of her garment. I never 
heard entreaties for life poured forth with such 
agony of spirit. The eestacy of fear was such, that 
instead of paralysing his tongue, as on @rdinary o¢- 
casions, it even rendered him eloquent, and with 
cheeks as pale as ashes, hands compressed in ag- 
ony, eyes that seemed to be taking their last look 
of all mortal objects, he protested with the deep- 
est oaths his total ignorance of any design upon the 
life of Roy, whom he swore he loved and honoured 
as his own soul, In the inconsistency of his terror 
he said he was but the agent of others, and he mut- 
tered the name of Rashleigh, He prayed but for 
life, he would give all he had in the world; he beg- 
ged only for life—tife, though it should be 
under tortures and privations; he asked only breath 
—-breath, though it should be drawn in the damps 
of the lowest cavern of their hills. 

It is impossible to deseribe the seorn, the loathing, 
and contempt, with which the wife of Mac Gregor 
regarded this wretched petitioner for the poor 
boon of existence. I could bid you live, said she, 
had life been to you the same weary and wasting 
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burden that it is to me, that it isto every noble- 
minded person; but you, wreteh, could cveep 
through the workd, unaffected by its various disgra- 
ces, its ineffable miseries constantly accumulating 
niasses of erime and sorrow, ou could live and en- 
joy yourself while the noble minded are betrayed— 
while nameless and birthless villains tread on the 
necks of the brave and long descended, you could 
live like a butcher’s dog in the shambles, fattening 
on garbage, while the slaughter of the brave is go- 
ing on around you. This enjuyment you shall not 
‘ive to partake of; you shail die base dog, and that 
tefare yon eloud has passed over the sun. 

She gave a brief command in Gaelic to her atten- 
cants, two of them seized upon the prostrate sup- 
plaat and hurried him to the brink of a cliff which 
overhung the flood. He set up the most piercing 
and dreadful cries fear ever uttered—I may well 
term them dreadful, for they hanated my sleep fer 
years aflerwards. -Asthe murderers, or exeeu- 
viewers, eall them as you will, dragged him along, 
he veeognized me even in that moment of horror, 
aimh exclaimed, in the last. articulate words ever 
heard hive utter, ‘Oh! Mr. Qsbaldistone, save me! 
save me!”’ 

Twas sorauch moved by this horrid spectacle, that 

aithough in momentary expectation of sharing his 
tate, Edid attempt to speak in his behalf but, as 
rught have been expectad, my interference was 
sternly disregarded. “The victim was held fast by 
some while others, binding a large heavy stone ina 
plaid tied it'round his neck, and others again eager- 
lv stripped him of some part of his dress—half nak- 
oc, ane thus manacled, they harted him inte the 
lake, there about twelve feet deep, drowning his 
last death shriek with a loud halloo of vindic- 
uve triutaph, above which however the yell of mor- 
talagony was distinetly heard. The heavy burden 
sj lashed in the dark blue waters of the lake, and 
she Highlanders with their pole-axes, and swords, 
watehed an instant, to guard, lest extricating himself 
f-om theload to which he was attached, he might 
have struggled to regain the shore—But the kuot 
nad been seeurely bound, the vietim sank without 
eny efiort ; the waters which his fall had disturbed, 
-ettled edlmly over him, and the unitof that life for 
«hich he had pleaded so strongly was forever with- 
drawn from the sum of human existence. 


nlp 


OLD WYOMING. 


When Campbell wrote his beautifal and tender 
noem of Gertrude of Myoming ; when he painted 
her, and the ramantic borders of the noble Susque- 
cana, in allethe beauty of a poet’s imagination, he 
tccle thought that bis splendid coloring was. less 
loxuriant than that whieh nature, with a lavish 
hand, had already dressed it. Indeed, if he were 
w wander among the scenes which his elatsic pen 
,as so finely sketehed, he would be delighted. and 
confounded at the exuberance of natural beauties, 
ard exelaim.with, Addison, 

How has kind ‘heaven adorned the happy land, 
And seattered blessings with a liberal hand ! 

The valley of the Susquehanna, at that point on 
which stands the* fawn of Wilikesbarre, unites, 
vith salubrity: of atmosphere, an asserablage of 

-auties, rural and picturesque, seldem found with- 
ima compass so confined. A strip of fertile land 
on either side of the river; terminating by a raage 
nv lofty mountaifis, whose blae tops, rising one 
ove another, present a bold but romantié outline 
o) the distant horizon. Beneath them flows the 
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Susquehanna—not “ unknown to song”—whose dis. 
tant windings may be traced far away, as they peep 
out abruptly from behind some mountain outlet. 
No wonder that to this delighttul spot the wishes of 
the sagacious aborigines should have been directed. 
No wonder that the white man should have found 
their wigwams rising up amidst the darkness of 
the wilderness, when his rapacious spirit first led 
him into this romantic region. Neither should we 
wonder that the ali-grasping spirit which impelled, 
and which has consigned too many of their names 
to endless infamy, should have early incited them 
to. dispossess the aboriginal proprietors of their 
peacetul homes; and they saceeeded. Many years 
the whites had held undisturbed possession of the 
valley of Wyoming ; had ploughed its fertile fields 
unmolested ; levelled the teaces of its ancient in- 
habitants, their wigwams, and the burial places ot 
their chief and warriors, and changed it into a 
flourishing settlement, when that tremendous 
struggic for liberty, the Revolutionary. War, seat- 
tered over this country the fire-brands of rapine 
and bloodshed. Vhe people were divided on the 
momentous question to be decided; and Whig and 
Tory distinctions soon became apparent. ‘Those 
devoted to the interest of the latter, sought refuge 
among the surrounding tribes of Indians, whom 
they incited to a sure and deadly revenge. In the 
language of America’s great historiang their num- 
bers gradually increased, and their resentments 
sustained no diminution. At their head was a Col. 
John Butler, the cousin of Col. Zebulon Butier, 
the gentlemaa who was. in command in the militia 
of Wyoming. 

The commencement of the year had furnished 
news indicative of hostile designs on the part ot 
the Indians, but as the time approached, when the 
great blow they meditated was to be given, the cun. 
ving policy of increasing its effect, by lulling into 
security those agaiust whom it was to be directed, 
was successfully resorted to. Several messengers 
came in from the hostile tribes charged with assur- 
anees of their peaceful dispositions, and Butler 
himself, in a numerous assemblage of savages, de- 
clared in their peculiar language, that he was about 
to withdraw to Detroit, “ bis hand being too. short 
to do any thing this year.” Their designs, how- 
ever, were penetrated; anit is said that letters 
were despatched to Congress and the General, 
stating the dangers to which they were exposed. 
Their letters were unfortunately intereepted by 
the tories of Pennsylvania. Meanwhile, the inha- 
bitants, for their security, took refege in their torts. 

On the first of July, a body suppesed-to be near- 
ly sixteen hundred strong, composed. of about three 
hundred Indians, led by their own chiefs, and a 
nuinber of tories painted like Indians, under the 
command of Col. John Butler, broke into the 
Wyoming settlement, aud obtained easy possession 
of one of the two upper forts, which being garri- 
soned, as it is allegedy chiefly by concealed tories, 
was delivered up without opposition—the other was 
taken. 

The two principal forts, Kingston and Wilkes- 
barre, were near each other onthe opposite sides of 
the river. Col. Zebulon Butler-marched into King- 
ston with the greatest part of the armed force of the 
country, ahd anumber of women and children took 
refuge in the same place. After rejecting a sum- 
mons to. surrender, he proposed a i, and % 
place at some distance from the fort wasagreed on 
for a meeting of the chiefs. Me marched out with 
four hundred men, to the place appointed, where 
no pérson was found on the part of the enemy ; bet 











at a still greater distance from the fort, at the foot 
ofa mountain, a flag was exhibited, which retired as 
he approached, as if apprehensive of danger from 
the enerny. Col. Batler continued to advance un- 
til he found himself almost enveloped by the enemy, 
who ran and fired on him. Notwithstanding the 
effect to be expected from such circumstances, his 
troops displayed such a degree of firmness, and 
acquitted themselves with so much resolution, that 
the advantage was rather on their side; when a sol- 
dier, either through treachery or cowardice, cried 
out, “the Colonel has ordered a retreat.”? _Immedi- 
ately confusion was sueeeeded by a@ total rout.— 
The troops fled towards the river, which they en- 
deavoured to pass, in order to enter fort Wilkes- 


barre; the enemy pursued © with the fury of de- 
vils,” aod of the four hundred who had marched 
out on this unfortanate parley, only about twenty 
Fort Kingston was immediately invested, 
and to increase the terror of the garrison, and im- 
press on them the horors of then situation, the 
Lleeding sealps of their murdered countrymen were 


eseaped. 


sent in sor their inspection. 
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they had thus laid waste before the arrivalo the 
continental troops which were detached to mee 
them. 

Even at this distant day, there remain a few sur- 
vivers of this awful and heart rending visitation.— 
A few who went out with Col. Zebulon Butler, who 
went outto meet the deceitful flag of truce, and 
who escaped, still repeat the harrowing events 
of that terrible eatastrophe.—Their reélatigns of it 
should be preserved ; for the time will soon arrive 
when the departing worthies of those iron times will 
be no more among us. One by one they depart, 
leaving those who survive, a bright and almost sa- 


cred charge for their descendants to cousole and 
cherish. 


— 
THOU ART GQNF. FROM OUR LAND. 
Inseribed to Miss Clara Fisher, of the Theatre 
Royal Drury Lane, upon her leaving England for 


America, and set to musie by Sir John Steveri- 
son, M. D. 


Thou ari gone from our land, to that land o’er the 


Col. Zebulon Butler having withdrawn himself sea 


and family down the river, Col. Dennison, the com- 
manding officer, went out to enquire of the officer 
commanding the besieger, what terms would be al- 


Where oppression’s dark chains are now broken 
and free! 


Bat roam where thou’ wilt, no home can’st tho 


lowed the garrison on surrendering the fort? Unit- find 


ing to Spartan brevity, more than cannibal ferocity, 


this tutored savage answered in two words, “The 
hatchet.” Having lost great part of his garrison, 
being unable to hold.out longer, and not supposing 
it possible that the unresisting could be coolly and 
deliberately massacred, Col. Dennison surrendered 
at discretion. 
those iuto whose hands he had fallen. The threat 
of Buder was exeeuted with scrupulous punctuality. 
After selecting a few prisoners, the great body. of 
the people in the fort were enclosed in the houses, 
fire was applied to them, and they were consumed 
together. 

Butler then passed over to Wilkesbarre, which was 
sirendered without resistance. The effort to mol- 
lity the revengeful fury which governed him was 
unavailing. ‘The continental soldiers, amounting 
to about seventy, were hacked to pieces. The re- 
maining nen with the women and children, shared 
the fate of their brethren in Kingston—they per- 
she) in the flames. 

All show of resistance was now terminated, but 
the ruin contemplated was not yet complete. Near 
three thousand persons had escaped—flying with- 
mt money, clothes, or food, they sought for safety 
mthe interior country. Toprevent their return- 
wg every thing remaining behind them was doom- 
ed to destruction. Fire and the sword were alter- 
vately applied ; and all the houses and improve- 
ments which the labor of years had provided, as 
well as every living animal which could be found 
were destroyed. The settlements of the tories alone 
were preserved, ‘They appeared, says Mr. Gor- 
don, as islands in the midst of surrounding ruin. 

Some peculiar instances of barbarity have been 
relatec in the details given of this expedition, at 
vhich human natare recoils. Parents were mur- 
‘ered by their children, and brothers and sisters 
fell by the hands of brothers. Of such crimes are 
ve eapable, when the torch of civil discord is once 
lighted among ug, al all the endearing sogial ties 
bhi: sweeten Rie, are made to yield to political 
fury! . 

The incursions of irregulars may he often repeat- 

“l, bat‘are seldom of long-duration, “Phe invaders 


He misunderstood the character. of 


More truly thine own than the one left behind! 


Cold, cold is the heart and unworthy the name, 
That would darken thy glory, or breathe on thy 
fame ! is 
Then bright be uty path, and immortal thy praise, 
Thou wonder in wisdom, tho’ infant in days! 


From the smile of the bless’d—from the song of 
the free, : 
From the sigh of the brave, feeling turns unto thee; 
For ’mongst nature’s children, thou standest alone, 
The pride of her bosom! her own darling one! ie 
Whilst our valleys are green, and our mountains 
are blue, ‘ 
) Fosthe gratetul and lovely our hearts must be true, 
Whatever thy fate then, rememb’ring the past, 
Britain’s blessing shall be with her child to the last! 


a 


COURTSHIP. 


The most sentimental courtship which we have 
ever heard or read of, took place not long since 
within the circle of our acquaintance. Louisa was the 
only child of a gentleman, who, blessed with aftiu- 
ence, had spared no pains to iniprove by a liberal 
education, the graces whieh nature had lavished 
upon his daughter, In short, Louisa was an heir- 
ess; and, like all other heiresses, had a numerous 
train of suitors, 

* Among the rest young William bow’d, 

But never talked of love.” 

He waea young man of inestimable worth and ta- 
leuts which Louisa was not the last to diseever; 
but he possessed no small share of that diffidence 
usally attendant on true merit. Their eyes had 
long professed a mutual flame befove he could 
muster the courage to diselose his passion... Chance 
threw in his way a golden opportusity-—They 
were alone. After an awkward silepce of some 

minutes, he advanced, took her hand ; ** Louisa ?? 
—his voice faltered—he could not utter a single 

word; but his eloquent countenance spoke the rest, 

E.ouisa uhderstood him; and overwhelméd with 





Wyoming withdrew from the coumtry whieh 








‘confusion, stammered out “ G0 ASK MY FaRHeR.” 
—Rural Repository. i iye Bt ig 
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SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 


* The lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 
And Fortune smil’d deceitful on her birth.” 


It was midnight—the witching time was 
come when wandering spirits are said to walk 
the earth, and still the sad Rosalie lingered ; 
she could not sleep, and dared not think, 
misfortune had chased away every feeling but 
despondency, and she sat brooding over her 
ill fate till the clock struck twelve ; she 
started, and flew to her infant boy that lay 
slumbering on its pillow, unmindful of its 
wretched Mother; as Rosalie bent forward 
‘jt smiled—that smile consoled her, and clasp- 
ing it to her bosom, she. murmured out a 
blessing on its cherub h€ad. Rosalie was 
once a favorite of Fortune, and her young 
days were passed in the sunbeams of prospe- 
rity. She was the only daughter of her fond 
and indulgent parents, and no-pains nor ex- 
pense were spared to render her happy. She 
gtew up amiable and accomplished, the xol 
of her parents, and beloved by all who knew 
her: But, alas! it was fated that all her glit- 
tering prospects were to vanish like a dream; 
her Father died, and from that moment was 
dated all the sorrows of her eventful life. 
Scarcely had a twelvemonth passed, ere her 
two brothers were also snatched from her, by 
the hand of Death. It was now that the ten- 
derness and sensibility of Rosalie so amiably 
unfolded itself ; every art, every exertion was 
called forth to-comfort her widowed Mother, 
With all the ardour of youthful imagination, 
she drew glowing pictures of the future, and 

“Gn the enjoyments of the present, endeavoured 
_ to make her Mother cease to regret the past; 
nor did she ever smile so beautifully as when 


she beheld a smile of approbation steal e’er 


the pensive features of her beloved parent. 
But a blow still deeper, hovered over their 
defenceless heads. A Stranger, endowed 
with all the art to charm and captivate the 
female heart, saw, and loved the fair Rosalie, 
He assailed her with every blandishment that 
could dazzle and allure her senses. So uni- 
form was his conduct, and so honourable his 
whole behaviour that he won the entire con- 
fidence of her Mother, and the blush of mo- 
dest joy tinged the cheek of Rosalie, when, 
after the expiration of a few months, ber Mo- 
ther consented to the formal proposals of Ed- 
gar Mandlebert. They were shortly after 
united, their path seemed strewed with 
flowers, and not a cloud intervened to mar 
their felicity. But as nothing in this world is 
so neither is there any thing perma- 

nent. Only afew months of happiness had 
glided away, ere Mandlebert became gloomy 
and reserved, sullen and discontented. This 
change was too obvious not to be perceived 
by the attentive Rosalie, and with every fond 
nt, she strove to win from him the 

cause of this strange and wayward conduct ; 
were evasive and unsatisfac- 


but his ‘ 
tory, and her P inquiries only served to deepen 
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the gloom of his countenance. The myste 
still increased, till dark rumours reached her 
ear that Mandlebert was, ere he married her 
the husband of another! distressed beyond 
concealment, the distracted Rosalie sought 
his presence, and revealed the heart-rending 
tale; so powerful were her feelings, she 
could not observe the visible emotion of Man. 
dlebert, and in trying to calm her distraction, 
he had leisure to collect his scattered senses, 
With every soothing art he combatted her 
fears, and protested with the most sacred as. 
surances that the report was most false. The 
unhappy Rosalie struggled with her feelings, 
and smiling through her tears, strove to com. 
pose her spirits; but the direful news still 
floated on her memory, and withered every 
hope of peace. She still dwelt upon the tale 
that had blasted all her joys, and wept to 
think she must suspect that being whom she 
once fondly believed incapable of guile. 
Some months rolled away, till one evening as 
she sat caressing her infant boy, Mandelbert 
suddenly broke silence, by telling her that 
urgent business required his immediate ab- 
sence from home ;—‘ May I venture to en- 
quire the business?” timidly asked the anxi- 
ous Rosalie—he changed colour, and _ stam. 
mered a few incoherent words, but recol- 
lecting himself, he said, ‘‘Be not alarmed my 
love—I would not wish to cause you unne- 
cessary pain; my departure, though unplea- 
sant cannot be avoided; but be assured every 
moment will appear an age, and I will hasten 
my return as soon as possible.”” A deadly pale. 
ness overspread the face of Rosalie, her ap- 
prehensive heart feared she knew not what; 
the thought struck her, that this was his final 
departure ; and as her eyes met his, it seem- 
ed to search his inmost soul—but, secure in 
perfidy, he shrunk not from her penetrating 
glance, and with a foad endearing smile, he 
whispered, “ will not my Rosalie welcome 
my return ?”? ** Welcome you, Mandlebert!” 
cried she, blushing at her involuntary suspi- 
cion, ** but go—how unjust, how selfish am! 
—but—” and she hesitated between love and 
fear; ‘‘ you will soon return, and happiness 
may again be mine.” ‘They parted, weeks 
rolled on, and no tidings of her husband; 
months passed in succession, and Rosalie was 
still forgotten. The many terrors that crowd- 
ed on her mind now told her that her former 
fears were not imaginary. Mandlebert, the 
beloved of her heart, was unworthy 
thought, and had forsaken her, The blow 
was overwhelming, and but for the ceaseless 
efforts of her adoring Mother, the hapless 
Rosalie would have sunk under it. At length, 
time, the soother of human ills, in some de 
gree assuaged her painful feelings, and she 
had leisure to reflect on her wretched situa- 
tion; to view with regret those pleasures 
which once were hers, and which were now 
palsied—but she found it necessary to exert 
herself; her Mother who anxiously watched 
her varying countenance would be miserab* 
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while Rosalie was unhappy, and her lovely 
babe claimed her maternal regard; so trying 
to shake off the despondency which crushed 
her once buoyant spirits, she endeavoured 
to be composed and resigned, but that effort 
was more than she could always sustain, any 
in the moment of apparent cheerfulness she 
could with difficulty repress her tears ; but 
other misfortunes roused her from the torpod 
of despair. Her husband’s affairs were left 
in an unsettled state, and ere the poignance 
of her feelings had subsided, his creditors 
seized on all she possessed, and in one short 
hour she found herself bereft of all! Her 
proud spirit sunk from the idea of making 
known her situation to those with whom she 
had once basked in the sunshine -of pleasure, 
She could not.humble herself to ask assis- 
tance of the very persons who had formerly 
courted her friendship, and who perhaps 
might now only bestow on her cold pity ; and 
she could not brook to receive pity from 
those who once envied her. After a few 
faint struggles of regret, she determined on 
leaving that part of the world where she was 
known ; @ moment she paused as she dwelt 
upon the felicity of her former life, and 
sighed to think ’twas buta dream, sweet as 
transient. But the next moment found her 
composed, and even happy; the proud con- 
sciousness that she had nothing to reproach 
herself with, and that she did not merit her 
bitter fate, calmed and ameliorated her sor- 
row; she reflected that she had talents that 
might be made useful, and lifting her hands 
toheaven, the young and amiable Rosalie 
vowed to devote those talents for her Mother 
and her deserted boy. Such is the magic in- 
fluence of Virtue, that when her Mother 
came to seek her, she could scarcely recog- 
nize in the glowing enthusiast betore her, 
the pale and despairing Rosalie, who had so 
lately refused all consolation.. The next 
day, they left B . and repaired to a clime 
where nothing could remind them of what 
they had lost ; Rosalie exerted her talents for 
the maintenance of her child, and aided by 
her Mother, her virtue was rewarded with 
health, peace and cheerfulness. With those 
blessings we will now leave her, happy with- 
in her own mind, happy within the little fa- 
mily that surrounds her, she lives blessing and 
blessed. MARIA. 
—— | 
SUNDERLAND CAVE. 
A remarkable cave in Mount Toby, about 
three miles Northeast of Sunderland village, 
in Massachusetts, has been described by Pre- 
silent Dwight, and Professor Hitchcock. It 
extends quite through the mountain, and is 
05 feet in depth, 12 rods in length, and from 
two to twenty feet in breadth. It is formed 
by two vast rocks of pudding stone, which 
seem to have been originally united. . At the 
‘op Is an aperture called the window. Near 
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THE PIRATE'S DEATH. 


The wards of a hospital frequently present to 
our observation, pictures so strongly marked with 
the lineaments of human misery aud degradation, 
{ that a reflecting mind cannot, however revolting 
the scene, contemplate it without a deep feeling of 
interest. The policy of exhibiting such pictures to 
the gaze of the public, is, nevertheless, questiona- 
ble ; for whatever has a tendency to render us fa- 
miliar with vice, weakens the claims. of, virtue. 
Whenever we cease to behold the former without 
abhorrence, we may feel assured, that we are im- 
perceptibly escaping from the dominion of the lat- 
ter. Occasionally, however, it may be salutary to 
enter the abodes of disease and wretchedness, and 
by taking a single captive, and retracing the line of 
his transgressions, establish such beacons as may 
j assist us in avoiding the rocks and quicksands 
which constantly beset the pilgrimage of tife. In 
doing this, we shall generally fiod, that although 
the path of our existence may commence in pros- 
perity, amid brightness and flowers, a departure 
from virtue invariably clouds and endangers ifs 
meridian, whilst crime, wretchedness, anc degra- 
dation, are usually the inseparable companions of 
its close; and that however much infidelity, sas- 
tained by the speculations of genius and philosophy, 
may amuse in the hour of health and prosperity, 
yet when sickness wrings the brow, and death 4s 
about to take us from time to eternity, we are 
willing skeptics no longer, but fly, instinctively, to 
the consolatory and triumphant promises of a di- 
vine revelation. ote 
Those individuals of Cineinnati, who visited dur- 
ing the last summer, the Commercial Hospital and 
Lunatic Asylum of Ohio, will, perhaps, readily 
‘reeognize in the following sketch, an“inmate of 
that public charity. Whiie wandering throagh 
the warts of this edifice at the period referred to, 
my attention was arrested ®y the emaciutad fig- 
ure of a man, apparently about twenty five years 
ofage. His face presented a regularity of featup 
Paneaansentess a depth of mind, well éafeuifated 40 
elicg observation. It was peculiarly marked by 
some of the stronger and mare ignoble feelings of 
our nature. As 1 entered his room, he raised his 
head, and gazed at me for a moment; a stifled 
groan escaped him; his frame seemed convulsed 
with deep emotion ; his eyes gently sunk towards 
the floor, and he gradually relapsed into the condi- 
tion in which I found him. I felt his room but 
could not leave his image behind me. In_the 
course of afew days [ saw him again. Subse- 
quently [ made him a third, foarth, and filth visit. 
1 engaged him in conversation, won apon his con 
fidence, and in our last interview, reccived from 
him, with an air of earnestness which curried tom 
thind conviction of its truth, the histery of his lite. 
I give the substance only— the language and many 
little incidents 1 cannot repéat. To spare the 
feelings.of some surviving relatives, Ishall call him 
by a fictitious name, ' 
Those pupils of Yale College, who were Bes 
venerable institution in the years 1819, 20, afid “at, 
will doubtless recollect a young Virginian, posses- 

ie 


sing fine talents, warm impulsive teet “fiery 
and ungovernable temper; an idler if’ dies 


—relying apon the force of ge a skeb- 


2 
tie in religion. “He was ail 


t by his 
messmatés in» College, “pious © a 
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appellation was the result Of his religi@tis “princi+ 
ples, which, foréibly and plausibly maintained, were 





the cave is a fissure 10 feet wide, 45 deep, 
ead 130 long. 
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father’s opinions, together with the ‘perusal of the 
infidel works of Paine and Voltaire, had early im- 
bued his mind with so much skepticism upon that 
subject, that the ceaseless and assuasive admonitions 


of his pious mother, fell like the seed of the hus- 


bandman, among rocks and thorns. 

Born in affluence, reared amid the sports of the 
field, and the allurements of a society, gay, fash- 
ionable and dissipated, Littleton was, even in early 
life, a devotee to all the idle follies, if not the 
lighter viees of his neighborhood. He returned 
from college more manly in his appearance, im- 
proved in his mind, polished in his manners and 
conversation, and with apparently less of the way- 
wardness of youthful folly. He was destined by 
his father for the profession of the law, and his 
studies were commenced under the care of a dis- 
tinguished barrister. The pages of Blackstone and 
wr Gone Wore, however, oftca thrown by fortire 
pleasure of the turf and the tavern. Again placed 
in the midst of fashionable life, he gave himself up 
to the fascinations and practices of his early associ- 
ates. 

A short distance from his native town there resi- 
ded, in all the bloom of ripening womanhood one 
of his early female associates. Amid the richer 
tenants of the garden, we sometimes find a modest 
little flower, almost obscured by the more showy 
ones with which it is surrounded, but at the same 
time possessing a beauty and a fragrance of the 
loveliest and sweetest kind. To such a flowret 
may be aptly compared, the gentle, but unfortu- 
nate Elizabeth. Of respectable parentage, without 
wealth, regularly educated in the bosom of her 
father’s family, possessing fine mental endowments, 
with the most benevolent feelings, and the most un- 
vyaryieg serenity of disposition,—she was the ac- 
knowledged favorite of the féw who knew her in- 
timately, and who had learned to appreciate worth, 
when unconnected with wealth and fashion. These 
attractive qualities of the head and heart, and the 
beautital form, and still more lovely face of Eliza- 
beth, had strongly enchained the feelings of Lit- 
tleton. Their attachment for each other was Iad- 
tual, and had been formed in early youth; his ab- 
sence seemeil to have strengthened (atleast on her 
part) the ties of affection. She loved his virtues 
and admired his talents. She knew but few of his 
foibles,—none of his Vices. Within a twelve 
month, however, after his return from college, an 
incident oceurred whieh passed over her young af- 
fections and bright hopes, as the whirlwind passes 
through the forest, marking its course with blight 
and desolation. In one of his nocturnal revels, a 
quarrel arose over the gaming-table, between L it- 
tleton and an associate. Blows ensued, and in the 
heat of passion, Littleton drew his dirk, and stabbed 
his companion severely. He was arrested and 
thrown into prison, until it was ascertained that 
death was not likely to ensue. By this cireum- 
stance Elizabeth was awakened from her dreams 
of love and happiness. The page of Littleton’s 
life, by the interposition of a friend, was spread be- 
fore her. She was amazed and giddy with the 
thought of the precipice upon which she had been 
reposing. She saw him but once more. The 
struggle was violent, but their engagement was dis- 
solved, and with a promptness of decision, equally 
she gathered in her young affections, but with them 
the seeds of sorrow and affection. 

Stung with disappointment and mortified pride, 


ew almost di by his father, and partially 


we 


indicative of firmness of sol, and purity of feeling, 
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diseountenanced by society, Litton. now planged 
still deeper into scenes of vice and dissipation. 
Harassed by debts, and deserted by those who had 
fawned upon him in prosperity, he clandestinely 
left the seenes of his childhood, and the compa- 
nions of his dissolute habits. He erossed the moun- 
tains, descended the Ohio and Mississippi, making 
transitory visits at Cincinnati, Louisville, and Nat- 
chez, where, although wearing the exterior of a 
gentleman, and possessing that fascination which 
ever attends genius and attaiuments, he mixed on- 
ly with vulgar and depraved company. In New- 
Urleans he found himself surrounded by sharpers, 
and scenes of human depravity, to which those he 
had passed through where as nothing. His small 
stock of money was soon exhausted, his clothes in 
tatters, and the barriers between vice and virtue 
nearly broken down. If memory occasionaily 
carried brim back to-his father’s house,—to the 
fond embraces of a mother’s holy love, or the ar- 
dent attachment of the pure and lovely Elizabeth, 
it served but to increase the horrors of remorse, or 
the imprecations of infidelity. In this situation he 
became acquainted with the commander of a pi- 
ratical vessel, who, in disguise, was obtaining pro- 
visions for a cruise, and some additional compa- 
nions, to share with him the spoils and the dangers 
of piracy. The idea of engaging in such a horrible 
course of life, was at first a little revolting to Lit- 
tleton, but the struggle was neither long nor severe; 
the stili small voice of conscience was soon hush- 
ed; and recreant to all the ties of virtue, country 
and kindred, ere the lapse of two weeks, he found 
himself amid a band of the most lawless of maraud- 
ers, on board of an armed piratical vessel, in the 
guif of Mexico. The qualities possessed by Lit- 
tieton were soon discovered by this desperate corps 
to be precisely those that fitted “him admirably for 
the enterprizes in which they were engaged, and 
he was unanimously elected mate to the captain. 
The first vessel which they fell in with was a small 
English merchantman, called the Stork, bound to 
Jamaica. By hoisting false colors the vessels 
were laid side by side, and the captain of the Stork 
invited into the cabin of the Romney, where he 
was stabbed to the heart. At the same moment 
his vessel was boarded, and his unresisting crew, 
few in numbers, and totally unprepared for de- 
fence, were seized and put in confinement. The 
more valuable part of the cargo having been traus- 
ferred to the Romney, Littleton proposed that the 
erew of the Stork should be liberated, and suffered 
to proceed to their place of destination. His pro- 
position was promptly and firmly rejected, 4 
fraught with danger to future success. ‘The Stork 
was accordingly scuttled, and in a short time calm- 
ly sunk beneath the waves. As she went down a 
piercing shriek of supplication and despair from 
her crew, broke upon the stillness of the scene, 
and carried daggers to the bosom of Littletow 
The body of the murdered captain was brought 00 
deck, and plunged into the sea. His blood was 
washed from the cabin floor, the vessel righted, aud 
in a few hours every thing was in readiness for 40° 
other similar enterprize. 

On the filth day from this time, the Romney fell 
in with the packet ship Cleopatra, from New Or 
leans, bound for New York. This vessel was pre 
pared for resistance. ‘The fire of the Romney 
was returned, killing one of the pirates and wound: 
ing several others. A severe and bloody contest 
ensued, which continued until after sunset. 
captain of the Romney, now ordered his boats © 
be prepared for boarding, The firing from the 
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Cleopatra ceased before the boats reached her.— 
It was, however, but the calm which presages the 
coming on of the whirlwind. The erew of the 
boats were manfully met with swords, pistols and 
dirks. The pirates with their captain and Little- 
ton, fought to desperation. One of the crew of 
the Cleopatra, presented his pistol at the breast of 
Littleton, but it flashed ; the poinard of the latter 
was instantly planted in his breast, one deep groan 
succeeded, he reeled and as he fell overboard, 
the bright moon presented to Littleton, a face 
strongly resembling the father of his once loved 
Elizabeth. He again rushed to that part of the 
deck where the battle was fiercest. As he ap- 
proached it, the contents of a pistol were lodged in 
the head of the captain, who fell lifeless, covered 
with wounds and blood. At this moment the aw- 
ful ery of the ship is on fire,” put an end to the 
fearful strife. The pirates rushed to their boats 
and the erew of the Cleopatra to the extinguish- 
ment of the flames. Littleton, followed by a wound- 
ed companion, sprung into his boat, and was the 
first to clear the burning vessel. A light breeze 
having sprung up soon after sunset, the crew of 
the Romney, who had been left on hoard, resoly- 
ed upon running off with her and dividing the spoil 
already acquired, among themselves. They had 
accordingly hoisted all sail; and before her boats 
had left the Cleopatra, she was nearly two miles 
distant. Littleton had but a single oar in his boat ; 
his companion mortally wouuded, was sinking un- 
der the loss of blood, and in attempting to rise, for 
the purpose of taking the helm, he tottered, fell 
overboard, and sunk. By this time, the fire, 
whether communicated by accident, or by 
some of the passengers, for the purpose of eseap- 
ing a@ mere horrible death, was beginning to 
show itself on deck and among the rigging. An 
immense column of black smoke towered like a 
pyramid in the moonlight depths of the sky, while 
fieree and brilliant streams of flame issued from the 
port holes and windows of the ship, casting a 
fearful glare upon the expanse of water around. 
On deck huddied together, stood amidst the dead 
and dying combatants, the surviving erew and pas- 
sengers of the Cleopatra, ineluding three or four 
ilemales, one of whom, clasped to her bosom, with 
the fond despairing feeling of a mother’s love, an 
infant child. Above the noise of the crackling 
lames, now and then could be heard the prayers 
and agonizing shrieks of this pitiable group. 

“ Then rose from sea to sky, the wild farewell, 

Then shrieked the timid and stood still the brave, 

Then some leaped overboard with dreadful yell, 

As eager to anticipate their grave.” 


Some of the sailors, aware that there was on 
board a considerable quantity of powder, hasten- 


articles of furniture, as they deemed most likely 
to preserve their lives. 

_Not far distant from this ocean voleano, lay the 
“most unmanageable boat of Littleton; himself 
apparently indifferent to his fate. One dreadful 
explosion, one long loud shriek was heard; ten 
Uiousand fragments of the burning vessel sparkled 
‘or a moment far up in the air! and all was silent, 
= the fierce hiss of the quenching flames, or 

1en 


« At intervals, there gushed 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 
A solitary shrick, the bubbling cry 

f some strong swimmer in his agony.” 


Several pieces of the vessel fell close by the side 
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living or dead met his eye. In his reveriesthe 


to him emblematic of the upward flight of the pure 
spirit of Elizabeth, which but afew hours before 


tality. A  waveless calm overspread the deep 
throughout the day, and without the manes or 


eace, he lay in his moveless bark until the succeed- 
ing day, when he was discovered by a vessel bound 
for New Orleans, whither she carried him. Friead- 
less, pennyless and unknown, he was here cast up- 
on the charity of the world. Disease, severe and 
protracted, ensued, and after the lapse of several 
months, like the prodigal son, he set out in sick- 
ness, penury and distress, for his father’s house. 
By the aid of private charities he was enabled to 
reach ghis city, but in a state 6f too much exhaus- 
tion to proceed any further. 


tileton, as related to me upon Our last interview. 

t that time he appeared calm, bat without that 
heavenly serenity which marks the last moments 
of a virtuous man. There was a small pocket bible 
near his bed side, and he spoke with some anxiety, 
if not perturbation, of his approaching dissolution-— 
expressing a wish, to converse with a minister of 
the gospel. I called on the Rey. Mr. ; 
who visited him twice before his death. As T ap- 
proached the hospital some days afterwards, I ob- 
served the Hearse returning trom ‘ Pottersfield’s? 
—It had just committed, to that city of the dead, 
the wasted body of the miserable Littleton. He 
sleeps among strangers, in an unknown grave 


* And leaves a Corsair’s name to other times, 
Mixed with few virtues, and a thousand ermmeés.” 
<ociciaestilaateanaican 


NAPOLEON WHILE AT SCHOOL. 


Nothing could be more suitable to the nature of 
young Buonaparte’s genius, than the line of study 
which thus fortunately was open before him. His 
ardour for the abstract sciences amounted to 4 pas- 
sion, and was combined witha singular aptitude for 
applying them tothe purposes of war, while his at- 
textion to pursuits so interesting and exhaustless in 
themselves, was stimulated by his natural ambition 
and desire of distinction. Almostall the scientific 





teachers at Brienne being accustomed to study the 
characters oftheir pupils, and obliged by their 





of Litleton’s boat, andin connection with one he 





duty to make memoranda and occasional reports 
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discovered a living being. It was a female in the last 
struggies of suffocation. He seized the body and 
partly raised it from the water; the moon shone 
full and bright upon the face. Jt was the pale, ema- 
ciated, but still beautiful face of his onee adored 
Elizabeth.—He gazed intensely upon it for an in- 
stant—his arms dropped palsied by his side, he 
re#led and fell prostrate in the boat; the almost 
lifeless body of the unfortunate girl, sank gently be- 
neath the waves, and roseno more. The victim 
of an ardent attachment, for an unworthy object, 
had she sought in company with her humble but 
fond father, a relief from disease and. melancholy, 
in the raild airs of the South, to which she was 
now adding the promised advantage ofa sea voyage. 

Littleton lay that night in a state of insensibility. 
—The morning never dawned upon a more miser~ 
able being. He raised himself and looked abroad 
upon. the wide waste of waters. No object either 


torments of the wicked convulsed his bosom ; the 
boundless sky and water seemed to spread eterni- 
ty before him; the bright sun, rising majestically 
from the ocean towards the high Heavens, seemed 


had gone as his aceuser, to the regions of immor- 


the strength to propel his boat, exhausted by fa- 
tigue and agonized by the goadings of his consei- 


Such is substantially the incidents.in the life.of 


* 
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on the subject, spoke of the talents of Buonaparte, 
and the progress of his studies, with admiration. 
Cireumstances of various kinds, exaggerated or in- 
vented, have been circulated concerning the youth 
of a person so remarkable, The following are 
given upon good authority. 

The conduct of Napoleon among his companions, 
was that of a studious and reserved youth addicting 
himself deeply to the means of improvement, and 
rather avoiding than seeking the usual temptations 
Lo dissipation of time. He had few friends, and no 
intimates; yet at different times, when he chose to 
exert it, he exhibited considerable influence over 
his fellow stedents, and wheuthere was any joint 
plan te be earried into effect, he was trequéuly 
chosen Dictator of the little republic. « a 

In the time of winter, Buonaparte upon one oe- 


easion, engaged his companions in constructing a: 


fortress out of the snow, regularly defended by 
ditehes and bastions, according to the rules of foru- 
fication. It was considered as displaying the great 
wers of the juvenile engineer in the way of 
is profession, and was attacked and defended by 
the students, who divided into parties for the par- 
pose, until the battle became so keen that their 
superiors thought it proper to proclaim a truce. 

The young Buonaparte gave another instance of 
address and enterprize upon the tollowing occasion. 
There wasa fuir held annually in the neighborhood 
of Brienne, where the pupils of the Military School 
used to find a day’s amusement; but on account of 
a quarrel betwixt them and the country people up- 
on a former oecasion, or for some such cause, tle 
masters of the Institution had divected that the stu- 
deuts should not on the fair-day be permitted to 
go beyoud their own precinets, which were sur- 
rounded with a wall. Under the direction of the 
young Corsican, however, the scholars had already 
laid a piot for securing their usual day’s diversion. 
They had undermined the wall which encompassed 
their exercising ground, with so much ——— 
secresy, that their operations remained enffrely 
unknown till the moruing of the fair, when a part 
of the boundary unexpectedly fell,and gave a free 
passage to the imprisoned students, of which they 
imumediately took the advantage, by hurrying to 
the prohibited seene of amusement. 

But although on these, and perhaps other occa- 
sons, Buopaparte displayed some of the frolic tem- 
per of youth, mixed with the inventive genius and 
the talent for commanding others by which he was 
distinguished im afver time, his life at school was in 
general that of u reeluse and severe student, ac- 
quiring by his judgment, and treasuring in his me- 
mory, that wonderlul process of almost unlimited 
combination; by means of which he was afterwards 
able to simplify the most dificult and complicated 
undertakings. His mathematical teacher was 
proud of the’young islander, as the boast of his 
sehool, and his other scientifie instructors had the 
same reason to be satisfied. 

“in languages Baonaparte was less a proficient, 
aml never acquired the art of writing or spelling 
French, far less foreign languages, with accuracy 
or correetness; nor had the monks of Brienne any 
reason to pride themselves on the classical pro- 
ficeney of theirscholar. The full energies of his mint 
Leing devoted to the scientific pursuits of his profes- 
sim, left little time or inclination for other studies. 

Notwithstanding the exterial calmness and re- 
serve of hisdeportment, he who was destined for 
such great things, had, while yet a student at Bri- 
eane, a fall share of that ambi for distinction 
aug Prend ofdisgrace, that re antl irritating 


love of fame, which is the spur to extraordinary 
attempts. Sparkles otthiskeen temper sometimes 
showed themselves. On one occasion, a harsh 
superintendent imposed on the future Emperor, 
for some trifling tault, the disgrace of wearing 4 
penitential dress, and being excluded from the ta- 
ble of the students, and obliged to eat his meal 
apart. His pride felt the indignity so severely that 
it brought ona severe nervous attack; to which, 
though otherwise of good constitution, he was 
subject upon occasions of extraordinary irritation, 
Father Petrault, the Professor of Mathematics, 
hastened to deliver his favourite pupil from the 
punishment by which he was so much affected. 


Ee 


CANTON IN CHINA. 


Canton isa vast city, containing about 800,000 in- 
habitants, including those who live upon the water 
in boats. It stretches about five. miles up the side 
of the river, and nearly three miles in the opposite 
direction. The houses are, in general small, and the 
streets crowded and very narrow, but well paved 
and clean, ‘The appearance of business is astonish- 
| ing. Within this vast place all is bustle, but the 
best order every where prevails. Many of the shops 
are handsome, and the hongs (or warehouses) of the 
Hong merchants are prodigious establishments. The 
city of Canton is enclosed by a strong wall, and the 
gates so well guarded, that though we gained access 
through several of them, we were obliged immediately 
to retire again. So far as we could see into the city, 
within the walls, it appears that the streets and houses 
are much inferior to those of the suburbs. The fac- 
tories belonging to the East India Company, and 
various other merchants, are buildings of great mag- 
nitude, though they are all confined within a space of 
not more than a quarter of a mile square, on the 
bank of the river. 

How lamentable it is to see this immense city 
wholly given up to idolatry, and the most gross and 
ruinous superstitions! ‘Temples of all sizes, every 
where presented themselves, devoted to their several 
idols. But very few persons are ever seen perform- 
ing their devotions in these temples, which are more 
“frequently employed as gambling houses, tailors’ 
shops, and various other purposes. On the island of 
Haynan, and on the side of the river immediately 
opposite to Canton, is one of the most ancient and 
extensive temples in all China. It covers a vast plat 
of ground, and supports nearly one hundred priests. 
In One compartment, we saw twelve sacred hogs of 

reat size, and fed and kept with the greatest care. 
some of them, it is said, are seventy or eighty years 
old. It was in this temple that Lord Amherst was 
allowed to take up his residence; in one of the 
temples within the general enclosure, his chaplain 
was allowed to officiate, and the Chinese even re- 
moved the vast idols out of it during that time ; here 
also, the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was ad- 
ministered, In the house of every Chinese, and in 
every shop, there is generally a compartment, or 
recess, fitted up, facing the entrance door, and fur- 
nished with all the apparatus necessary for thei 
idolatrous worship, with candles and incense burn- 
ing; and, in the evenings are seen at the door o! 
almost every house, sticks with incense burning, 12 
compliment to their gods. Some of the Chinese 
te to be conscientious and diligent in the dis 
charge of what they consider their religious dutes, 
and are not unfrequently seen with their doors and 
windows open, exposed to the gaze of every one who 
may be passing by, performing their evening devo 
tions, many times prostrating themselves before their 
idols, burning sacred paper, and letting off cracker’, 
with which they imagine their gods to be high'y 
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A frowt View of the Pnilagcciphia Library, 


IN FIFTH STREET, OPPOSITE INDEPENDENCE SQUARE. 





This noble Institution, a fitter subject for 
civic pride than statues or public monumenis, 
owes its Origin to the literarytaste and public 
spirit of FRANxLIN. In 1731, he suggested 
to a number of his friends the union intoO one 
collection of their different stocks of books, 
which thus united, were at first kept in a smail 
room in Pewter-platter alley. The plan soon 
became popular, for the books were not, as 
m some of the public libraries of Europe, eon- 
fined to the apartment, but the members wére 
lowed to carry them to their own houses, 
and study them at their leisure. The instru- 


nent of association, signed by thirty-eight, 


members, is dated July 1, 1731. The first 
mporiation of books from England by the 
company, amounting to £45 15s. sterling, 
arrived in October, 1732. The library was in 
(773 transferred to the Carpenter’s Hail.— 
The advantages arising to the publie from this 
nstitution were so apparent, that several si- 
milar associations were soon after formed, 
under the name of the Amicable, the Union, 
&c., which were, however, in a few years 
imalgamated with the first company, and the 
whole were united in a charter, with the name 
of “ The Library Company of Philadelphia.’’ 
in 1790, the present neat and ornamental 
edifice was erected, on the east side of Fifth 
‘treet, opposite Independence Square. It. is 
well arranged internally for the purposes of 
1 library, and over the front door is placed a 
marble statute of Franklin, executed in Italy, 
ind presented by William Bingham, Esq. The 
collection of books in this institution has in- 
teased from year to year, by purchases and 
‘Onations, until it now forms probably the 
most extensive library of useful books in 
America. Twice in each year are received 
‘om London all the new English works. of 
Value, and every American production of me- 
nt is regularly procured. In 1803, an acces- 
#on of very valuable and costly works, to the 
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number of 2500 volumes, was received by the 


bequest of the Rev. Mr. Preston, rector oi 

hevening, in Kent, England. The,number 
of books at the present time is about 24,000. 
exclasive of the Loganian collectign, and the 
number of members is upwards of 800. The 
price of a share*in this institution is forty do} 
lars, besides which, an annual payment of two 
dollars is made by each shareholder. Persons 
who desire to see or peruse books at the i- 
brary, are permitted to do so free of charge. 
It will surprise strangers to learn, that thr 
invaluable institution is open to. the public 


onl# from two o’clock.in the afternoonauntil 


stmset, which in the winter season gives litth 
opportunity to the present large number of 
members to exchange their books. Attempts 
have frequently been made to produce a 
change in this respect, without success. A 
dislike to innovate on ancient usage seems to 
prevail with a large portion of the members. 
The affairs of the institution are managed by 
ten directorsy. chosen wally, in the month 
of May. ‘a vicp. 2 ticles 

Annexed to the Cit 
same roof, is a’ most 








y 


and under the 


m of 
ancient and classical works, p in the 
Greek and Latin Languages, the ¢gllection of 


the celebrated James Logan, and @fsome of 
his descendants, and by them appropriated to 
public use; together withythezncome from soa 
rious property, for the gradual incréase of t 
library: the amount of this fund ismowabout 
$20,000. The number of volumes is“about 
§000. ee 5 acpi 

Considerable additions of books have been 
made to the ‘institition since the foregoing 
description was written, which has materially 
extended its usefulness; and at_ is fair to infer 
from its present improving condition, that,..at 
no distant day, it will rivahthe oldest esiab- 
lished libraries of Europe, and become one of 
proudest boasts. of the new. world. 
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THE INDIAN SUMMER. 

The month of November, in England, is deserib- 
ed as the most gloomy and cheerless portion of 
the year: its days heavy, dull, and damp ; its nights 
clouded with dense fogs, thick enough to be eut in 
slices. Inthe climate ot New England, although 
not the mildest of the children of Zz. seasons, itis 
far from being comfortless or anlovely. The for- 
ests are divested of their foliage, and the winds 
make melancholy sounds among the leafless bran- 
ches. The wild revelry of storms, the majestic 
rushing of tempests, and the frost of eoming win- 
ter, are blended with calm and sun-bright daysand 
moonlit evenings, where the pure autumnal air 
breathes an invigorating freshness into the systems, 
Usually, after the first onset of cold, the Indian 
Summer, as itis called, pays its annual visit, the 
weather becomes warm; the blue vapor comes over 
the hills, —— atmosphere as soft as that fanned 
by the genial “airs of spring, rests on the earth. 
The calm and theilow brightness ofthe mild day is 
suceeded by a close as magnificent as the sunset of 
Italian skies, so often celebrated in enthusiastic 
verse, This beautiful time oficn continues many 
days, and at its termination, winter sets in with 
stern severity. 

_In the early periods of our history, when theTn- 
dian enemies lurked in the forests, and burst out 
from their ambuscades on the planter, the first set- 
tlers enjoyed little security, except in the winter, 
when the seyerity of the season prevented the ineur- 
sions of the savages. The coming of winter was 
hailed as the commencement of peace by the early 
inhabitants of the country rthey sallied out from the 
little forts and biock-houses, in which they had been 
hemmed up, with the joyful feelings of prisoners es- 
eaping from confinement, and busily gathered in 
their harvests. To our ancestors, the snows of 
winter were more pleasant than the flowers of 
spring, as they brought the cessation of the hor- 
rors of war. But it often happened that the 
day of November afforded the red men another op- 
portunity of visiting the settlements with those 
desolating blows, which burst like the lightning 
from the cloud, leaving the record of their effects 
in the blaze that followed the stroke. ‘he activity 
of the red men during these periods, gave, as is sup- 
posed, the name of “Indian Summer” to those bright 
days, when antumn bestows its last parting favors. 

ae 
GENTLE HYENA. 


In one of the menageries exhibiting at Brigh- 
ton, England, was a striped hyena, which, to the 
keeper and every one around him, exhibited the 
usual ferocious habits whieh have hitherto been 
considered inherent in animals of this kind. Among 
the spectators was a young man whio fearlessly ap- 
proached the animal’s den, whilst it was snarling 
and suapping most furiously, and putting his hand 
im, the wires, patted the animal on his head. 
In an instant the hyena exhibited symptoms of the 


greatest delight, boundet! about the cage in an ex- 
stacy of joy, and rubbed himself against the young 


man’s » Appearing overjoyed with his caresses. 
it appeared that this animal had been taken, when 
aecub, by this young man, and brought by him to 
England, and sold to a keeper of a menagerie ; and 
although seven years had elapsed since the animal 
and his first master had parted, yet the recollection 
of the gentletreatment he had received from the 
latter, was’ gratefully and instantly remembered 
by this generally, though. mow it appears errone- 
cusly, supposed tuntameadle animal. 
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TIM TROT AND BIDDY LOWE. 


The art of punning is, like most other arts of 
the present day, taking vast strides towards perfec- 
tion, and Mr. Hood has the hoaour of being the 
founder of ‘a modern school, the productions of 
which throw all those of antiquity into the shade. 
The following baliad is not unworthy of their great 
prototype :— 


One Sunday to the village church 
The old and young were flowing ; 

The bells were ringing merrily, 
And beaux with belles were going. 


And Mr. Trott was trotting there, 
When Biddy Lowe, so smart, 
Pass’d by, and tho’ she only walk’d, 
Her eyes ran through his heart. 


Now Mr. Trott began toleer, 
And throw his eyes about ; 
For ab! he felt a pang within, 
He fain would be without. 


As suitor I might suit her well, 
And why should I not please ? 
For tho’ I may have silver locks, 
I’ve gold beneath my keys. 

For o’er his head he’ sixty years, 
And more, if truth he told, 

And, for the first time, now he said 
‘Twas frightful to be old ! 

The service o’er, Tim went away, 
And o’er the fields did roam ; 

Unto her eot—and found it out, 
That Biddy was at home! 


Tim made a bow; and madea leg, 
And spoke with hesitation; 
While Biddy frown’ upon his suit, 

And smiled at his—relation! 

But tho’ so scorafully repulsed, 
And ali his vows proved vain, 

As Tim had Jost his heart, he wish'd 
To prove his loss—a-gain ! 

Miss Biddy met her ancient beau, 
Aud said with ervel glee, 

Tim Trot, tho’ you’re a little man 
You seem too long for me ! 

Tim was confus’d and sadly sigh’d 
He fluttered like a leaf— 

A piteous look he gave the maid, 
But couldn’t hide his grief. 

I was a man of substance madam, 
I’m now a shadow-elf, 

I’ve sigh’d and sigh’d until Tam 
Like one beside myself! 

Said she, and with a killing smile, 
(Oh, most unkind retort) 

You know I cut you, aye, for long, 
So now L’il cut you short! 

Ah, make not of my size a laugh, 
L would my limbs were stronger, 

But tho’ you never loved me, say 
If you would love me longer? 


But Biddy’s heart was cold as ice, 
Tim’s tears were shed in vain; 

And when she said Go, ugly man, 
He thought his beauty plain ! 

Said he, I go—farewell—farew e!!, 
I weep—for I’m resign’d; 

I feei my heart that beat before 
Left Weating is behind! 
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THE TRAVELLER BELZONI. 


A medallion, of elaborate workmanship, has 
been executed at Padua, to the memory of the 
Egyptian traveller Belzoni, who was a native of 
that city; and a public oration, in the presence of 
the magistracy and chief inhabitants of the town, 
delivered in his praise. 

The following notices of the early life of this sin- 
guiar and indefatigable man, are from the dnuarie 
Necrologique (a French periodical work,) aud are 
understood to be contributed by M. Depping :— 


‘ John Baptist Belzoni was the son of a poor bar- 
ber at Padua, and was born in the year 1778. When 
a boy, he worked at his father’s trade, but had al- 
ways a desire to see the world, and at thirteen years 
of age, left his home, taking his brother Anthony 
with him, and made his way in the direetion of 
Rome as far as the Appennines. Arrived at this 
point, and being almost in a state of destitution, the 
alarms of Anthony, who sat upon a rock, and re- 
fused to proceed further, compelled the young tra- 
veller to return. Three years after, however, 
having enlisted a. mew companion, he started a 
second time, and then reached Rome in earnest.— 
What Belzoni did at Rome is uncertain. It has 
been said that he applied himself to the study of 
hydraulics, but we should doubt whether he ever 
received any instructions in that science. In the 
end, however, being fertile in resources, he took 
up the trade of a Monk for want of any better 
means of livelihood, and remained in that condition 
until the period of the revolution. Having laid 
aside the cowl, Belzoni then returned to Padua ; 
bat finding litte prospect there, in the year 1800 
he proceeded to Holland, proposing to teach the 
Dutch in the science of hydraulics. Apparently, 
however, there was some miscalculation in this ar- 
rangement; the Dutch turned out to Know con- 
siderably more of hydraulies than their Italian 
master, and at the end of twelve months, the travel- 
ler again appeared in Italy, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to England in the year 1803. By thistime 
his colossal figure began to develope itself, and his 
personal strength was in proportion to his exterior 
appearance. He married a young English woman, 
and being still at a loss for a profession, he deter- 
mined to profit by the curiosity which bis personal 
powers excited, and to exhibit from town to town 
through Great Britian his hydranlic experiments 
and feats of muscular strength. It was a curious 
spectacle to see this Colossus coming forward on 
the stage carrying sometimes as many as twenty 
men placed in different ways upon his body. 

“This resource, however, did not last long.— 
The people got tired, and Belzoni was obliged to 
seek his fortune elsewhere. In 1812, he went with 
his wite to Portugal, and offered his servicesto the 
manager of the great theatre of San Carlos, in Lis- 
bon. The Portugal speculation did well fora time, 
fora pyitomine, called Sampson, was brouglit out, 
aud Beizoni attracted immense audiences in the 
principal character, but at length the people here 
sot ured too, and Belzoni went to Malta, where he 
offered his services as a professor of hydraulics to 
Ismael Gibralter, agent.of the Pacha of Egypt.— 
Belzoni’s exhibitions as a posture master termina- 
ted at this period : but though he was engaged by the 
Pacha of Egypt, his first essay as a professor of 
hydraulics was rather unfortunate. He had been 
presented to the Viceroy, who employed him to 
constrnet a machine to water the gardens of Santre, 
A villa which he possessed on the banks of the Nile. 
bhe work was performed, aud according to Bel- 
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zoni’s acconnt, successfully ; but the event was un- 
fortunate, and had nearly proved tragical.—The 
Viceroy took it into his head to put fifteen MEDy 
besides Beizoni’s Irish servant, upon the machine 
when it was in motion. The result was that an 
accident occurred. ‘The men were thrown from 
the machine. Belzoui’s servant had his thigh bro- 
ken, and, but for the exertion of his master’s great 
personal strength, would have been entirely de- 
stroyed. ‘The superstitious temper of the Turks 
led them to regard this event as ominious; and, 
thatwhich, perhaps, went as far in finally knock- 
ing up the project—the Pacha discovered that it 
eost him more to water his garden with the new 
machine than it had done by the. old system with 
the builocks. oa ae 
Fortunately for Belzoni, he fell at this time into 
the hands of the Consul, Mr. Salt, who, perceiv- 
ing his capacities, employed him in those works 
by the performance ot which he afterwards aequr- 
ed so much reputation. His physieal powers fitted 
him admirably forthe execution of the new duties 
entrusted to him. Dressed in the Turkish garb, 
he ruled the Egyptian peasants with the gravity of 
a Cadi or an Aga, and itis said that he did not seru- 
ple to administer personal correction for any fai- 
lures. of duty of which they might be guilty, In 
his temper, however, and manners, he was mild 
in general and unassuming; and M. Depping de- 
scribes his peaceable demeanour as rather curious- 
ly contrasted with his herculean figure and appear- 
ance. ‘One day,’ says M. Depping, relating his 
first interview with the eastern traveller, ‘in the 
atitumn of the year 1821, | saw a man of extraordi- 
nary statue enter my house. He was built like a 
Hercules, and his head touched the top of the door 
as he came in. His shoulders were broad, and his 
hair thick and bushy; but his countenanee was 
mild, and there was nothing fierce or alarming in 
his demeanor. He carried a book under his arm, 
be was followed by the publisher Galignani, from 
which circumstance I guessed that he was an aa- 
thor, though ecrtainly | had never before seen one 
of sueh dimensions. HM the Patagonians «wrote 
probably this fcliaw might be discovered among 
them. This Hercules, however, explained to me, 
with great mildness and simplicity, the object of his 
visit, which was to get a trapsiation of the Egyp- 
tian travels which had just appeared in English. 
At the time, I knew very little of the man, even 
by report; but L appreciated his character as soon 
as I looked over his work ; and I was still more as- * 
tonished when I became acquainted with the detaiis 
of his early life ; and found the individual who had 
begun by walking upon stilts and playing the moun- 
tebank for bread, coneluding by epening the pyra- 
mids of Egy pt, and digging out from under a moun- 
tain of sand the gigantic temple of Ipsamboul.”’ 
——>—— 


From the London Magazine, 


ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS, 

[A translation of Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom 
has been published which does more honour 
to the science of zoology among us than a 
thing that has lately been done for that branc 
of philosophy in tlils country. It is edited by 
Mr. Griffith, who, under the modest form of 
a meré translation, has published the text of 
Cuvier, with a most copious body of observa- 
tion and annotation, which fully entitles it to 
the character of an original work. At present 
we confine ourselves toa selection of anee- 
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dotes of animals fiom this storehouse of zoo- 
logical information ; this selection we shall 
continue from time to time, and add to thema 
more minute and critical account of the work 
to which We'are indebted] 

Dr, Abel's Account of an Orang Outang of 
Bornéo.—The individual described by the 
doctor, ‘* on his arrival in Java from Batavia, 
was allowed to be entirely at liberty, till with- 
in a day or two of being put on board the Cr- 
sar to be conveyed to England, and whilst at 
jJarge made no attempt to escape ; but became 
violent when put into a large railed bamboo 
cage for the purpose of being conveyed from 
the island. As soon as he felt himself in con- 
finement, he took the rails of the cage into 
his hands, and six:king them violently, en- 
ceavoured to break them in pieces ; but find- 
ing that they «did not yield generally, he tried 
them Separately ; and, having discovered one 
weaker (ban the rest, worked at it constantly 
tile had broken it, «nd made his escape. 
Cn board ship an attempt being-made to se- 
cure him by a chain tied to a strong staple, he 
instantly unfastened it, and ran off with the 
chain dragging behind; but finding himself 
embarrassed by its length, he coiled it once 
or twice, and threw it over his shoulder. This 
feat he often repeated; and when he found 
ihetst. would not remain on his shoulder, he 
tovk it into his mouth. 

“« After several abortive attempts to*seeure 
Lim more effectually, he was allowed to wan- 
der freely about the ship, and soon became fa- 
milar with the sailors, and surpassed them in 
aguity. ‘They often chased him about tlie rig- 
wing, and gave him frequent recep 
dispiaying his adroitness in managing an 
cape.» On first starting, he would endeavour 
to outstrip his pursuers by mere speed; but 
when much pressed, eluded them by seizing 
a loose Tope, and swinging out of their reach. 
At other times, fie would patiently wait on the 
shrouds, or at the-mast-acad, till his purs 
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himself to the deck by any rope that was near 
him,.or bound along the mainstay from one 
mast to the other, swinging by his hands, and 
moving them one over the other. The men 
would-often shuke the ropes by which he 
clung with so. much vioknce, as to make me 
fear his falling ; but I soon found that the pow- 
er of his muscles could not be easily over- 
come. When.in a pliytut iumour, he would 
often swing withir era ’s length of his pursu- 
er, and; having struck him with his band, 
throw himself trom him. 
‘© Whilst in Java hé lodged in a large tama- 
rind-tree near my dwell ny, and formed a bed 
_by mtertwining the smal! branches, and cover- 
ing them With leaves. During the day, he 
would he with his head projecting beyond his 
nest, watching whoever might pass under; 
and when he saw any one with fruit, would 
ceseend to obtain a share of it. He always re- 
tired for the night at sunset, or sooner if he 
had been well fed, and rose with the sun, and 
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visited those from whom he habitually receiv- 
ed food. 

** Of some small monkeys on board from 
Java, he took little notice, whilst under the 
observation of the persons of the ship. Once, 
indeed, he openly attempted to throw a small 
cage, containing three of them, overboard; 
because, probably, he had seen them receive 
food, of which he could obtain no part, But 
although he held so little imtercourse with 
them when wider our inspection, I had reason 
to suspect that he was less indifferent to their 
society when free from our observation ; and 
was one day summoned to the topgallant-yard 
of the mizen mast to overlook him playing 
with 2 young male monkey. Lying on his 
back, partially covered with a sail, he for 
some time contemplated with great gravity, 
the gambols of the monkey, which -bounded 
over him; but at length caught him by the 
tail and tried to envelope him in his covering. 
The monkey seemed to dislike his confine- 
ment, and broke from him, but again renew- 
ed its gambols, and although frequently 
caught, always escaped. The intercourse, 
| however, did not seem to be that of equals, 
for the orang outang never condescended to 
romp with the monkey, as he did with the 
boys of the ship. Yet the monkeys had evi 
dently a great predilection for his company ; 
for whenever they broke loose, they took 
their way to his resting-place, and were often 
seen lurking about it, or creeping clandcs 
tinely towards him. ‘Theré appeared to be no 
gradation in their intimacy : as they appeared 
as confidently familiar with him when first ob- 
served, as at the close of their acquaintance. 

** But although so gentle when not exceed- 
ingly irritated, the orang outang could be ex- 
Pcited to violent rage, which he expressed by 
opening his mouth, showing his teeth, and 
seizing and biting those who were near him 
Sometimes, indeed, he seemed almost driven 
to desperation: and, on two or three occasions, 
committed an act, which, in a rational being, 
would have been called the threatening oy sui- 
cide. Ifrepeatedly refused an orange when 
he attempted to take it, he would shriek vio- 
lently, and swinging furiously about the ropes, 
then return and endeavour to obtain it; U 
again refused, he would roll for some time 
like an angry child upon the aeck, uttering 
the most piercing screams ; and then sudden- 
ly starting up, rush furiously over the side of 
the ship and disappear. On first witnessing 
this act, we thought that he had thrown him- 
self into the sea; but, on a search being made, 
fuund him concealed under the chains. _ 

‘* This animal! neither practises the grima- 
ces and antics of other monkeys, nor posses 
ses their perpetual proneness to mischief. 
Gravity, approaching to melancholy, and 
mildness, were sometimes strongly expressed 
in his countenance, and seem to be the chiar- 
acteristics of his disposition. When he first 
came among strangers, he would sit for hours 
with his hand upon his head, looking pensive- 
















ly at all around him: and when much incom- 
moded by their examination, would hide him- 
self beneath sny covering that was at hand. 
His mildness was evinced by his forbearance 
under injuries, which were grievous before 
he was excited to revenge: but he always 
avoided those who often teased him. He soon 
became strongly attached to those who kindly 
used him. By their side he was fond of sitting; 
and getting as close as possible to their per- 
sons, would take their hands between his lips, 
and fly to them for protection. From the boat- 
swain of the Alceste, who shared his meals 
with him, and was his chief favourite, although 
he sometimes purloined the grog and the 
biscuit of his benefactor, he learned to eat 
with a spoon; and might be often seen sit- 
ting in the cabin door, enjoying his coffee, 
quite unembarrassed by those who observed 
him, and with a grotesque and sombre air, 
that seemed a burlesque on human nature. 

‘¢ Next to the boatswain, I was, perhaps, his 
most intimate acquaintance. He would al- 
ways follow me to the mast-head, whither I of- 
ten went for the sake of reading apart from 
the noise of the ship; and, having satisfied 
himself that my pockets contained no eatables, 
would lie down by my side, and pulling a top- 
sail entirely over him, peep from it occasional- 
ly to watch my movements. 

“His favourite amusement in Java was in 
swinging from the branches of trees, in pas- 
sing from one to another, and in climbing over 
the roofs of houses; on board, in hanging by 
his arms from the ropes, and in romping with 
the boys of the ship. He would entice them 
into plays by striking them with his hand as 
they passed, and bounding from them, but al- 
lowing them to overtake him, and engage ina 
mock scuffle, in which he used his hands, feet, 
and mouth. If any conjecture could be form- 
ed from these frolics of his mode of attack- 
ing an adversary, it would appear to be his 
first object to throw him down, then to secure 
him with his hands and feet, and then wound 
him with his teeth. 

“On board ship he commonly slept at the 
mast-head, after wrapping himself in a sail. 
In making his bed, he used the greatest pains 
to remove every thing out of his way, that 
might render the surface on which he intend- 

ed to lie uneven: and, having satistied himself 
vith this part of his arrangement, spread out 
mene sail, arid lying down upon it on his back, 
’Graw it over his body. Sometimes | preoccu- 
pied his bed, and teased him by refusing to 
five itup. On these occasions he would en- 
deavour to pull the sail from under me, or to 
force me from it, and would not rest till I had 
resigned it. If it were large enough for both, 
he would quietly lie by my side. If all the 
sails happened to be set, he would huntabout 
for some other covering, and either steal one 
of the sailors’ jackets or shirts that happened 
to be drying, or empty a hammock of its 
blankets. Off the Cape of Good Hope he 
suffered much from a low temperature, espe- 
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cially early in the morning, when he would 

descend from the mast, shuddering with cold, 

and running up to any one of his friends, 

climb into their arms, and clasping them 

closely, derive warmth from their persons, 

nw violently at any attempt to remove 
im, 

‘* His food in Java was chiefly fruit, espe- 
cially mangostans, of which he was extremely 
fond. He also sucked eggs with voracity, and 
often employed himself in seeking them. On 
board ship his diet was of no definite kind. 
He ate readily of all kinds.of meat, and espe- 
cially raw meat ; was very fond of edad, but 
always preferred fruit, when he could obtain 
it. 

‘“ His beverage in Java was water; on board 
ship it was as diversified as his food. He pre- 
ferred coffee and tea, but would reedily take 
wine, and exemplified his attachment to spir- 
its by stealing the captain’s brandy bottle. 
Since his arrival in London he has preferred 
beer and milk to any thing else, but drinks 
wine and other liquors. 

“In his attempts to obtain food, he afforded 
us many opportunities of judging of his saga- 
city and disposition. He was always very im- 
patient to seize it whén held out to him, and 
became passionate When it was not soon given 
up; and would chase a person all over the ship 
to obtain it. I seldom came upon deck withoat 
sweetmeats or fruit in my pocket, and could 
never escape his vigilant eye. Sometimes I 
endeavoured to evade him by ascending to the 
mast-head, but was always overtaken or inter- 
cepged in my progress. When he came up 
with me onthe shrouds, he would secure him- 
self by one foot to the ratlings, and confine 
my legs with the other and one of his hands, 
while he rifled my pockets. If he found it 
impossible to overtake me, he would climb to 
a considerable height on the loose rigging, 
and then drop suddenly upon me. Or if, 
perceiving his intention, I attempted to de- 
scend he would slide down a rope, and meet 
me at the bottom of the shrouds. Sometimes 
I fastened an orange to the end of a rope, and 
lowered it to the deek from the mast-head ; 
and as soon as he attempted to seize it drew 
it rapidly up. After being several times foil- 
ed in endeavouring to obtain it by direct 
means, he altered his plan. Appearing to care 
little about it, he would remove to some dis. 
tance, and ascend the rigging very leisurely 
for some time, and then by a sudden spring, 
catch the rope which held it. If defeated 
again by my suddenly jerking the rope, he 
would at first seem quite in despair, relin, 
quish his effort, and rush about the rigging 
screaming violently, But he would always re. 
turn, and again seizing the rope, disregard the 
jerk, and allow it to run through his hand till 
within reach of the orange ; but if again foil. 
ed, would come to my side, and taking me by 
the arm, confine it while he hauled the 
orange up. 

‘*] have seen him exhibit violent alarm on 
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two occasions only, when he appeared to seek 
for safety in guining as bigh an elevation as 
possible. On. seeing eight large turtles 
brought onboard, whilst the Cesar was off 
the Island of Ascension, he climbed with all 
possible speed toa higher part of the ship 
than he had ever before reached, and, look- 
ing down upon them, projecied his long lips 
into the form of a hog’s snout, uttering at the 
same time a sound which might be described 
between the croaking of a frog and the grunt- 
ing of a pig. After some time he ventured 
to descend, but with great caution, peeping 
continually at the turtie, but could not be in- 
duced to approach withia many yards of them. 
He ran to the same height, and uttered the 
same sounds, on seeing some men bathing 
and splasaing in the sea; and since his arrivai 
in England has shown nearly the same cegree 
of fear at the sight of a live tortoise.” 

















VALUABLE SUGGESTION. 

Wf there is a qualification in which a female 
ought to excel, it'is a Uorough and practical ac- 
guaintatee with the aptsamd cuties of domestic lite. 
She may be Tgnoiant of oer branches of human 
knowledge, and deiicient im more veined aitain- 
ments with comparative impunity, but embellish- 
ments canadt supply her deficiency in 
These. constitute her peectiliar and 
ployment, and so far from being beneath her re- 
gard, they adorn and beautify the most distinguish- 
etl of their sex. 

The sentiment may not exactly accord wih the 
opinions of the present age, but it is One” that 
ought to be inseribed on the heart of every female, 
that..industry and economy are licy Wuc glory. 
There is no apology for a slothful woman. <A 
slothfal woman 1s more ‘it fora domestic drudge, 
or the slave of an easte:n despot, than for the ele- 
vated station which treedom, civilization anit 
Christianity have assigned her. A woman who is 
occupied in little else than receiving the courte- 
sivs of the other sex, having every want supplied 
hy obsequious. attendants, 1k she does not become 
vorpid by inaction, is ulmost always the victim of 
thut anorbid sensibility, which, while it can weep 
over the lucal scenes ot a novel or tragesly, has no 
interest in the affecting realities of human fife, and 

passes through the word without communicating 
happiness, or acquiring responsibility. 

Few appreciate the obligations, cares and la- 
tours of an industrious femuic; and few, Ifear, are 
sensible of the perpetual seif denial which she qs 
called to exercise in the performances of her labori- 
ous and reiterated duties. licr eye must be every 
where in her own proper sphere; her authority 
every where in her own reured domivion 3 her 
hand on every spring in all the departments of co- 
raestic labour; aud chee: fulness and care consti- 
tute the prominent excellences of her character. 
A female that has been induced to believe that she 
was made for nothing but to be beloved and ad- 
mired, and who is never pleased bat by alternations 
of idleness and dissipation, as never learned to es- 
timate her true worth and excellence, and isa 
stranger to the high destination of 2 woman. 


these. 
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the operation of God,” but the result of reflection, 
comparison and choice, and consists in a cheerful 
and happy renunciation of all the heart holds dear, 
for Jesus Christ, and of every opposing integest 
for his kingdom and glory, and this is her distin- 
guished excellence. Let the fear of God, and the 
love ot Jesus Christ eontrol her domestic virtues ; 
let the humility, patience, faith, hope, charity and 
resignation, of die Gospel, become interwoven with 
persoual accomplishments, and sweeten and govern 
her couduet; and how lovely is sueh a woman! It 
has frequently been remarked, that pious women 
aie not Only more Numerous, but more pious than 
pious men. How infinitely superior are her 
charms to all the faseinations of beauty, all the 
splendours of external accomplishment, and all the 
delicious joys of gildy dissipation ? How invaluable 
does such a woman appear, adorned and dignified, 
not only by all that earth ean give, out decked in 
the robes ct that piety and loveliness which earth 
ean neither give nor take away. 
—>——— 
From Buekminster’s Sermons. 


MOTILERS. 

If any thing in life deserves to be considered as 
at once the exquisite biiss and pre-eminent duty 
a moter, it is this—to watch the dawning disposi- 
tion and Capacity of a favourite child; to discover 
the earliest buds of thought; to feed with useful 
truths the inquisitiveness of a young and curious 
mind; to direct the eyes, yet unsuilied with Ux 
waters of contrition, to a Lounteous benefactor; to 
lit the little hands, yet unstained with vice, in 
prayer to their Father who isin Heaven, Bats 
itis. Whe eliic, as soon as it is released from the 
boudage of the nurse, and needs no longer a care- 
ful eve tolook aller its steps and guard it from ex- 
ternal injury, is too oilen surrendered to instructors, 
some of whom are employed to polish the surtace 
of the character, and regulate ihe motions of the 
limbs, others to furnish the memory, and accom- 
plish the imagination, while religion gets admissicn 
as she can; sometimes in aid of authority, and 
sometimes in a Saturday’s task, or a Sunday’s pecu- 
liarity, buthow rarely asa sentiment. Their liule 
hearts are made to dutter with vanity, encodraged 
to pant with emulation, persnaded to contract will 
parsimony, allowed to glow with revenge, or Te 
duced to absolute nambness, by worldliness and 
cares, before they have ever felt a sentiment of de- 
votion, or beat with a puisation of sorrow for an ol- 
fence, or gratitude for a benefit, in the presence of 
God. Believe me mothers, you have no right to 
expect that the sense of religion will be infused by 
the Inbours of others. 

When parents have ceased to be teachers, rely 
giuu bas ceased to be taught. 

ovement rine 

ADVICE TO A BRIDE. 

‘Hope not for perfect happiness,” said 
madame de Maintenon to the princes of Savoy, 
on the eve of her marriage with the duke of 
Burgundy ; “there is no such thing on earth, 
and though there were, it would not be found 
at the court. Greatness is exposed to afllic 
tions often more severe than those of a private 
station. Be neither vexed nor ashamed to 
depend on your husband, Let him be your 
dearest friend, your only confidant. Hopé 








Religion in woman, as ia man, isnot only of 





not for constant harmony in the married state. 
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The best husbands and wives are those who 
bear occasionally from each other sallies of 
‘]l-humour with patient mildness. Be oblig- 
ing without putting great value on your fa- 
yours. Hope aot fora full return of tender- 
ness. Men are tyrants, who would pe free 
themselves and have us confined. You need 
not be at the pains to examine whether their 
rights be well founded ; itis enough if they 
are established. Pray God to keep you from 
jealousy. The affections of a husband are 
never to be gained by complaints, reproaches, 
or sullen behaviour.” 


i 
EXTRACT, 


When we reflect on the condition of wo- 
men and their relation to society, we cannot 
help perceiving the immense influence they 
possess and exertin all civilized nations, “Men 
make laws, but women make manners,” has 
long since become an adage; and if it is 
true that laws are ineffectual, where the man- 
ners and custom of a people are opposed to 
them, we shallsee the high value we should 
set on female education. 


THE MISCELLANIST. 


TOLERANCE OF THE TURKS. 

The Turk, though the prince of bigots, is the 
mostiolerant of protessors. Provided he suffer noin- 
jury from his-neighbour’s ereed,in property or per- 
von, he neither puuishes him for his opinions, nor 
attempts .o dragoon him out of them ; and conse- 
jucntly Roman Catholies and Protestants, Armeni- 
aus, Jews and Greeks, have all their respective 
temples and religions, equally protected by the sul- 
tan as the mosque of Mahomet. Proselytism is 
neither sought atter nor encouraged ; and though 
the prophet of Mecca may have used a sword to 
estublish his religion, he seems to have handed it 
Ovggeto his christian brethren when once a footing 
was obtained, from whence Islamism could in future 
be upheld by gentleness and not slaughter. Prose- 
ites in the West are often made by blood; in the 
Easta more salutary method is pursued : the Turk 
lays hold of the neophyte’s purse, who, finding him- 
seif thus deprived of consequence in the eyes of 
athers, and of wealth in his own, is glad to fall into the 
feld of the faithful, to restore his honour and protect 
his property. —Letiers from the Levunt. 

> 
LOVE OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

In the British Museum there are two copies 
of the scriptures, which are peculiarly calcu- 
lated to interest the pious visitants, from the 
circumstances under which they were tran- 
scribed. The elder manuscript contains, 
“The Old and New Testaments, in short 
band, in 1686 ;” which were copied, during 
many a wakeful night, by a zeuslous Protes- 
tant, in the reign of James the IL, who fear- 
ing that the attempts of that monarch to re. 
establish Popery, would terminate in the sup- 
pression of the sacred scriptures, resolved at 
least to secure a copy four his own use, by this 
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ingenious method.—The other manuscript 
contains the whole book of Psalms, and the 
New Testament, except the Revelations, in 
15 volumes, folio, written in charactersan inch 
long, on black paper, manufactured on pur- 
pose, with a whiteink. This perfectly unique 
copy was written in 1745, at the cost of 
a Mr. Harries, a tradesman in London, whose 
sight having decayed with age, so as to pre-~ 
vent his reading the Scriptures, though print- 
ed in the largest type, be incurred the ex- 
pense of this transcription, that he might en- 
joy those sources of comfort, which “are 
more to be desired than gold, yea, than much 
fine gold.” ‘The religious sentiments of this 
venerable man may be inferred from the fact, 
that Dr. Owen’s ** Faith of God’s Elect,” was 
also copied for bim, in the same style, and 
occupies 5 volumes. 
a. 


THE BROTHERS. 


At the siege of Bomme in 1599, two Spaniards, 
brothers, who, having been separated early in life, 
had never seen each other since that time, suddenl 
met on the field of battle. Having recognized each 
other, they ran and fell on each other’s necks, and 
while in this close embrace, their heads were at 
once carried off by acannou shot, the bodies falling 
to the ground together. 


———— 
VIRTUES OF TOBACCO. 


Tobacco is constituted and composed of the 
richest, strongest and most delicious, and also the 
most delightful ingredients. The alcohol or spirit, 
the oil and opium, the sugar of saccharine matter, 
the mucilaginots wax and gums, the acids and n- 
tre, with several of the other volatile salts, &c. ‘all 
so harmoniously combined, constitute this the rich- 
est and most dclicious*compound ever engendered 
und generated in any one plant. No wqnder thea 
that ull classes Of every country and ¢lime, from 
the savage to the civilized part of mankind, should 
take delight in its use. It forms the traveller’s 
companion, and the philosopher’s aid. Ttis the old 
bachelor’s antidote ; the epicure’s last resort, and 
suilor’s and soldier’s third daily ration. Tt aes 
open the centinel’s eyes—and besides medical and. 
many other good elicets, it cheers the watchman — 
in the silence of the night. Wonderful weed of 
Amevican origin!!! 

scnnsislinntliniiiendsy 


PROFANE SWEARING, 


Some persons have, perhaps anconsciously at 
the time, contracted an odious, a criminal practice of 
profane swearing, which they cannot but know ts 
disgraceful to themselvesas well as offensive @ 
Heaven, but of which they find it difficult to correct 
themselves. Crysostom has an excellent rale to 
enable people to break off this censurable practice. 
«Every time you let slip an oath,” says he, * pun- 
ish thyself by missing the next meal. Such a 
course as this, though troublesome to the flesh, will 
prove profitable to the spirit, and cause quick 
amendment; for the tongue will need no other 
monitor to make it take heed of swearing another 
time, if it has been punished with hunger and thirst 
for its former transgression, and knows it shall be 
so punished again if it ever commit the crime 
hereafter.” 
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THE MAID’S SOLILOQUY. 


(4 maiden alone—Milton in her hand. She opens 
at the passage, * Hail wedded love ! mysterious 
law, €$c.? She then soliloquises.) 


It must be so! Milton thou reasonest well ; 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after matrimony ? 

Or whence this secret dread, this inward horror 

Of dying unespoused ? why shrinks the heart 

Back on itself and startles at celibacy ? 

”Tis reason, faithful reason, stirs within us ; 

*Tis nature’s self that points out an alliance, 

And intimates a husband to the sex. 

Marriage.! thou pleasing, and yet anxious thought ! 

Thro’ what new and various changes must we pass! 

The marriage state in prospect lies before me, 

But shadows, clouds and darkness rest upon it. 

Here will 1 hold.—If nature prompts the wish,— 

And that she does is plain from all her works— 

Our duty, interest, pleasure bid, indulge it, 

For the great end of nature’s law is bliss, 

But yet—in wedlock—the woman must obey— 

I'm weary of these doubts, the priest shall end ’em. 

Nor rashly do I venture loss and gain, 

Pleasure and bondage meet my thoughts at once. 

I wed—my liberty is gone forever, 

Bat happiness itself from this secured ! 

Love first shall recompence my Joss, 

Aad when my charms sball have faded, 

Mine eyes grown dim, and stature bent with years, 

Thou virtuous friendship shall succeed to love ; 

Thus pleased, Pil seorn infirmity and death, 

Renewed successively in another’s race. 
cecniemenseiiliienninnmani 


ERRORS OF THE PRESS. 


When it is known that from fifty toa hun- 
dred thousand types are picked up singly and 
putin their proper places for each day’s pa- 
per, it will not appear extraordinary that oc- 
casional!y one ortwo of them will get inte 
the wrong place, or that in making up a body 
containing so many small parts, errors should 
sometimes occur. It is a matter of surprize 
that the daily press especially, is as correct 
as it is. 

‘eceeemeceeii poscantomenen 
Wester, in the early days of Methodism, to 


‘ discourage pawning, and aid his poorer disci- 


ples, established a fund calledthe ‘ Lending 
Stock,” from which, on security offered, from 
two to five pounds might be obtained for a 
period of three months. Lackington the cele- 
brated bookseller, and others who arose to 
great eminence in the world, commenced their 
“mercantile career by loans derived from this 
fund.—Chronicles of Wesleyan Methodism. 


codename 
A BACHELOR’S DESK. 


Nay, do not curl up the corners of your pretty 
mouths at me, sweet ladies—it may be worth while 
to take a peep at it. {tis of the plain and quiet 
deserption, and very neatly and orderly arranged, 
both inside and out. The latter iskept bright and 
shining, by the indefatigable hands of Sally, the 
housemaid ; who, while she breathes upon the plate 


to give it a polish, at the same time breathes a wish | 


(to herself) that her breath possessed the magic 
power ofunfastening locks, and so enabling her to 


see, “ what the old: gentleman keeps in this here 
box, to make him so fond of it.”’—The interior he 
takes innfiite care to keep in complete and excel- 
lent order to himself. Each particular compartment 
has its appropriate contents consigned to it. The 
fold down nearest to him, as he sits at it, contains 
a small miniature within a red Morocco ease, of a 
placid and genteel faced girl, whose original sleeps 
for ever in the bosom of the cold earth—a little 
box containing a ring set with brilliants, and enclos- 
ing a lock of her hair—all her letters carefully 
tied up with green ribbon—a miniature edition of 
Shakespeare and Milton, with his name written in 
them in her hand writing. In_ the opposite fold, 
near the receptacle for the pens, wafers, ink, Kc. 
are his own little writings, we are to suppose 
him fond of his pen, and as having oceasionally in- 
dulged that fondness,) of all of which he preserves 
neat copies, some private Memorandum, and an 
old pocket book given to him by his old friend and 
schoolfellow, Admiral , when he left England 
that year as a Midshipman. Inthedrawer are dif- 
ferent letters from his friends: and, perhaps at the 
very back of it, a little hoard ef gold pieces bright 
and new from the Mint.—Hone’s Table Book. 


en 


OTWAY. 


After suffering many eclipses of fortune, 
and being exposed to the most cruel necessi- 
ties, poor Otway died of want, in a public 
house, on Tower Hill, in the thirty-third year 
of his age, 1685. It has been reported that 
Mr. Otway, whom delicacy had long deterred 
from borrowing small sums, driven at last to 
the most grievous necessity, ventured out of 
bis lurking place, almost naked and shiver- 
ing, and went into a coffee house on Tower 
Hill, where he saw a gentleman of whom he 
had some knowledge and of whom he solicit- 
ed the loan of a shilling. The gentleman 
was quite shocked, to see the author of Ve- 
nice Preserved begging bread,and compassion- 
ately put into his hand a guinea. Mr. Otway 
having thanked his benefactor, and changed 
the guinea to purchase a roll, as his stomach 
was full of wind by excess of fasting, the 
first mouthful choked him, and instantaneous 
ly put a period to his days. 





———_—->-——-— 


Solid love, whose rootis virtue, can no more die 
than virtue itself— rasmus. 

The profession of a story teller sits but awk- 
wardly upon young people, and is down right weak- 
ness in old men. When our wit is not arrived to 
its due vigor, or when it begins to decline, we then 
take a pleasure in telling oak does not put us to 
any great expense of thought.—Tom Brown. 

Asthe desire of fame in men of true wit and 
gallantry shows itself in proper instances, the same 
desire ia men who have the ambition without pro- 
per faculties, runs wild and discovers itself in 4 
thousand extravagances, by which they would sig- 
nalize themselves from others, and gain a set of 
admirers.— Tattler. 

Proper words in proper places make the true 
Ldefinition of a style. — Swift. 

What you keep by you, you may change and 
mend ; but words once spoken can never be recall- 





ed — Roscommon, 
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SUE HUMOURIST. 


LOVE. 
A young lady telling an old gentleman that she 














was in love with his estate, * Take it, madam,” 
says he, **and then you will possess two-thirds of 


me, for my mind you have already, and my whole 
being consists but of mind, body and estate.” « Oh! 
then,” rejoined the juvenile tair, “it would be 
very aoreasonable to rob you of all three. Pray 
keep your body for yourseif.”’ 








GIBBON, THE HISTORIAN. 


It is said of this celebrated man, that when 
he made love to Mademoiselle Cruchod, 
and went down on his knees, she was oblig- 
edtoring the bell for the footman to help 
himup again. It was certainly a chivalrous 
step for him to take, and more particularly 
so, as he was remarkably fat. He could not 
welldo more for her, or get into a worse 
scrape. It was the ** Anee plus ultra.”’—-** His 
decline and fall.” 





A BETTER ONE. 

When Sheridan was making one of his 
great cisplays in Westminster Hall, he ob- 
served Gibbon among the auditors, and com- 
plimented him by some allusion to his 
“Luminous pen.” An acquaintance afterwards 
reproached Sheridan with the sincerity of 
his compliment, and wondered how he 
could use the word luminous, “0, it was a 


mistake,” said Sheridan, ** I meant vol-umin- 
ous.” 





GENERAL HAMILTON. 

During the life time of this distinguished states- 
man, an! while ona journey to Albany, he chanced 
to put up for the night, ata tavern in one of the 
small villages on the Hudson river, where a moun- 
tebank had advertised a display of his ingenuity at 

lit of hand, slackwire, &c. on that evening. In- 
duced by motives of curiosity, and a desire to while 
“way the tedious hours of a winter’s evening, the 
General took a front seat in the apartment allotted 
forthe performance. His keen, piercing eye did 
“Ot escape the observation of the Juggler, who, 


site 
$ ig 


ec 
stepping up to him and handing him a silver dollar, 
politely requested him to hold it until he shouid 
call for it, adding that it might escape his fingers 
without his kuowledge. The General, thinking 
gsoime harmless trick was intended, and being desi- 
peeous of humouring the joke, very readily accepted 

the dollar, and clenching it fast in his hand, waited 
in momentary expectation of some attempt being 
made to extricate it from his grasp without his 
privity. ‘Phe Juggler, when he attempted to per- 
hrm anew trick, would first cast an inquiring 
since at the General, as much as to say, * now 
(004 Out for the doliar!” when the former would 
‘mmediately look into his hand, to convince him- 
self that he was yet in possession of it. After the 
pertormance was ended, the mountebank request- 
“{ his dollar of General H. who on returning it, 
served that he could discover no trick init. “T 


“0, though,” replied the mountebank, ‘ You had 
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ceived that if I did not do something (to divert your 
attention, you would detect me in every trick Lt at- 
tempted; I therefore gave you the dollar to hold, 
and managed to have it absorb so much of your at- 
tention, that I got through the performance much 
better than I anticipated when you first fixed vour 
eyes upon me.” Gen. H. it is said, was higtly 
amused with this chef d’euvre of the Juggler, and 
pronounced it the best“ trick” pertormed this 
evening. 





TEA TABLE SLANDER. 


Curran, in his famous speech inthe case of 
Massy vs. Marquis of Hedfort, thus alludes to 
tea table gossippers: ‘ Ou dreadful Areo- 
_pagus of the tea table ! How furmidable thy 


inquests, how tremendous thy condemna- 
tions!” 





LOUIS XL. 

Oliver Maillard, a popular and energetic 
preacher, ot the reign of Louis XI. attacked 
the vices of the court in his sermons, and did 
not spare even the king himself, who, taking 
offence at it, sent the Priest word, that if he 
did net change his tone, he would have him 
thrown into the Seine. ‘*‘ The King,” repli- 
ed Oliver, “is the master.to do what he 
pleases ; but tell him that I shall reach Para- 
dise by water, socner than he will with hig 
-apeb ga (The establishment ‘of travel. 
ing post was instituted by Louis XB) This 
boid answer at once amused and intimidated 
the King, for he let the Priest continue to 
preach as he pleased, and what he pleased. 


a 


4t the late assizes held at Versailles, a fe- 
male, residing in the neighbourhood -wag 
convicted of a petty theft. .“* Marianne,” be- 
gan'the Judge, in passing» sentence, “you 
have been found guilty. of stealing to the 
value of 20 sous.”’-—‘* Very good,” interrupt- 
ed the young lady, putting her, hand with 
infinite nonchalance, into her pocket, ** here 
isa thirty-sous piece; be so obliging as to fa- 
vour me with the change.” » 
a 
F,om Jonah Barrington’s Sketches, 





“Mr. Curran had a younger. brother who was an 
attorney, very like him, but taller and better look- 
ing. <Phis.man had a good deal of his brother’s hu- 
mor, 4 little wit, and much satire; but his slang was 
infinite, and his conduct very dissclute.—He was, in 
faet, what may be termed the best blackguard of his 
profession, (aud that was saying a great deal of 
him.) My triend had justly excluded him from his 
house, but occasionally relieved. his finances; until 
these calls became so importunate, that at Tength 
further comptiance was refused. £ Sir,’ said the at- 
torney to me, one day, *if you speak to my bro» ~ 
ther, [am sure hell give me something handsome 
before the week is out! I assured him he was mis- 
taken, whereupon he burst into a loud laugh! 
‘Vhere was a small space of dead wall, at that time, 
direetly facing Curran’s house, in Ely piace, 
against which the attorney procured a written pers 
mission to build a littie wooden box. He aecording- 





10t been three minutesia the room, when I per- 





ly got acarpenter (one of his comrades) erect a 
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cobler’s stall there, for him, and having assumed 
the dress of a Jobson, he wrote over his stall :— 
‘Curran, Cobler: Shoes toe-pieced, soled, or heel- 
ed on the shortest notice: when the stall is shut en- 
quire over the way.’ Curran on returning from 
court, perceived this worthy hard at work, with a 
pareel of chairmen lepnging around him. The at- 
torney just nodded to his brother, cried: ‘How do 
you do, Jack ?? and went on with his employment. 
Curran immediately dispatched a servant for the 
spendthrift, to whom, having given some money, 
the show board was taken down, the stall removed, 
and the attorney vowed thathe would never set 
up again as a cobbler.”’ ‘ 
— 


A DANGEROUS QUESTION. 


A simple ostler being one day at confession 
with his priest, was asked by the father if he 
had never greased the teeth of the guests’ 
horses, to prevent their eating their allowance 
of hay and oats?” Never replied the ostler, 
In a subsequent confession,the ostler acknow- 
ledged the frequent commission of that fraud, 
** How,” suid the priest! “ I remember at your 
last confession you said you had never done 
so ??? —** No more had I then,” answered the 
ostler, “ for till you told me, 1 never knew 
that greasing a horse’s teeth would prevent his 
eating ; but since you first put it in my mind, 
I have ever been tempted to practice that 
fraud.” ) 





— 


ANTICIPATORY WISH. 


A lady made‘a Christmas present to an old ser- 
vant a few days before it mig-t have been expect- 
ed. It was gratefully received, with the following 
Hibernian expression of thanks: “I am very 
rnuch. obliged to you, indeed, ma’am; and wish 
you many returns of the season before it comes /” 





Two. Paris fishwomen met the abbe Maury 
one day as he was going to the assembly, 
* You talk like an angel, abbe,’ said one of 
them, ‘ but, in spite of that, you are a fool.’ 
* As for that, ladies,’ replied the abbe, ‘ you 
know very well, that is not a mortal disorder.’ 
One day the abbe met a man in the street, 
erying about the death of Maury; the abbe 
gave him a tremendous box on the ear; ‘ take 
that,’ said he, ‘ if Lam dead, you will at least 
believe in ghosts.’ 








JOHNNY, THE LAIRD’S BRITHER. 


The subject of the following anecdote was the 
only brother of Mr. Dempster of Dunnichen, For- 
farshire, of which county*he was representative for 
many successive Partials Poor Johnny was 
what in common Seottish parlance is called a ha- 
varel, viz: a natural fool. But in Johnny’s muddled 
cranium there were some crevices stuffed with 
strange aud unaccountable observation, and dering 
his lucid intervals, truly electrifying flashes of wit 
and satire beamed from his generally unirradiated 
upper-story. ‘The present anecdote affords an in- 
stance of a power of combination and invention al- 
most unique if a reputed havarel. At one of his 
brother's eleetioncering feasts happened to be a 
Mrs. Geikie, the gaucy gudewife of an honest gro- 
eer ja Cupar-Augus.—This worthy woman was 
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blessed with a truly edifying gift of the gab, and 
indeed her sole pleasure in life appeared to con- 
sist in hearing and making others hear the accents 
of her melodious tongue. She was, as usual, spin- 
ning a yarn, which Johnny said afterwards, “ Nay 
(oot it was a meerikill to say’t, but that wife’s 
clashes hae nacther beginnin’ nor end.” At last, 
being obliged to pause for lack of breath, Johnny 
relieved the guard, not less to her confusion than 
to the amazement of the company. O! man, 
Geordy,” says he addressing his brother, “f had an 
awsome dream last nicht.” * Had ye, my man,” 
said Mr. Dempster, clasping him kindly on the 
shoulder, “ What sort o’ dream was’t, Johnny !” 
*O! Geordy, d’ye ken, I dreamt 1 was deed.* 
Well, man, I gade awa to Heaven’s yett,f and wha 
saw I there, think ve, sirs, wha! but the archangel 
Gabriel, wi a great muckle flaming sword in’s 
hand. Gin Thad been a leevin’ body, and no a 
ghaist, | wad hae swarfed¢ at the very sight 0’ him. 
Ye needna doot but mony mare beside me were 
ettling$ to win in at the yett, but hech! sirs, the 
fiery sword made an unco shackling|| 0’ them away 
to a place I’m laith to giea name to. Aweel, quo’ 
I to mysell, he’ll-surely ken me ; so up I gangs till 
him. But, Lord hae mercy on’s a! what a gru- 
some face he put on:”—* Wha’s dog are ye? 
quo” he. £D’ye no ken me, Gabriel,’ quo’ I, 
‘that’s unco queer too, for 1 ken you brawley. Ym 
Johnny Dempster, the laird o’ Dunnichen’s brith- 
er. *Fcint a hair are ye the better o’ that,’ quo’ 
he; ‘he’s ane o” Satan’s Parliamentors ( hear ve 
that Geordy? ) and ye being sib till him canna 
come in here. Swith, awa wi’ ye, or ghaist as ye 
are, I'll mak ye shorter by the craig.’”** Well, 1 
saw nothing for't but to creep into a corner, and 
may be, thinks I, PU get in heddlingwise, when 
his back’s turned. But, gudesake, wha should came 
up amang ithers but our gude freend Mrs. Geikie, 
ower there. Forrit she gade, hap, stap, and lowp, 
and for what no, she was aye a wonderfu’ woman, 
and hergudeman Saunders, there, is as sponsible 
a carle as ony in a Angas. Gabriel takes a lang 
look at her, and at last, says he, ‘ This is no aplace 
for the like o’? ye, ma leddy.’ Ye a’ ken our 
freend’s abeelities in the way o’ speaking ; she be 
gan ane o’ her long stories till him, but I trow be- 
fore she was half dune, Gabriel cried out like a de- 
mented ereature,*Gang in woman, I wadna be 
troubled wi’ your internal clack for a’ heaven it 
sell.’ 























































* Dead. tGate. +Swooned. § Endeavouring. 
|| Scattering. qj Horrible. ** Neck. 








That class of people in New Jersey who 
are not very particular about the etiquette of 
fashionable life, have a habit, when ies 






their guests ata table to help themselves, 
saying, “make along arm.” A good woma 
of this unsophisticated class, having one day 
a Scotchman to dine with her, who had an e* 
ceedingly long nose, could not help taking 
particular notice of that distinguished mem- 
ber of her guest’s face, and as the enormous 
proboscis was naturally uppermost in her 
thoughts, when she would have said, ‘make 
a long arm,” she was so unfortunate as to 88), 
“do make a long nos’, sir.” * A lang noses 
quotha?’ replied the Scotchman. ‘1 thocht 
in a’. conscience, gude woman, ye wad bé 
content wi’ the ane I ha.’ 
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S Teceived, formed the design to mortify him 
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MATHEMATICAL HABITS. 

Joseph Saveur, the eminent French mathe- 
matician, was twice married. The first time 
he took a very singular precaution—he would 
not meet the lady till he had been to a Notary 
to have the conditions which he intended to 
insist on, reduced into writing, for fear the 
sight of her should not leave him sufficiently 
master of himself. This, says Dr. Hutton, 
was acting very wisely,and like a true mathe- 
matician, who always proceeds by a rule and 


line, and makes his calculations when hishead | 


is cool, 





An Abbe, who was very fat, coming late in the | 
evening to a fortified city, and meeting with a | 
eountryman, asked him if he could get in at the 
gate; “I believe so,” said the peasant, looking at | 
him jocosely, “‘ for I saw a wagon load of hay go 
in there this morning.” 








Porson had once exasperated a disputant by | 
the dryness of his sarcasm. The petulant op- ! 
ponent at length addressed the professor 
thus: ** Mr. Porson, I beg leave to tell you, | 
sir, that my opinion of you is perfectly con- | 
temptible.” Porson replied, “I never knew | 
an opinion of yours, sir, which was not con- | 
temptible.” 





The other day, as a countryman was passing | 
the back of our gaol, he recognized an old | 
acquaintance among some of the inmates who 
stood at one of the upper windows, and 
through the grating of which, although de- 
nied the enjoyments of mountain air, he was 
at the moment contriving to supply himself 
with a pleasant substitute in the form of 
‘mountain dew.’ ‘Ah, safe us, Saunders,’ 
said the countryman, who did not observe 
what was going on, ‘ that’s an awsome dowie 
hole, for such a cheery muirland bird as you, | 





| to spen’ sic bonnie simmer days in; how do | 


you manage to keep up your spirits, man ?? | 
‘Brawley, as ye may see, Tam,’ replied the 
other,‘ when we feel our spirits down, we pull 
them up wi’ a lang string.’ 








THE REV, S. WESLEY. 


Mr. Wesley had a clerk, who believed the 
rector his master, to be the greatest man in 
the Parish, if not in the country; and him- 
self to be the next to him in worth and im- 
ater. He had the advantage and privi- 
ege of wearing out Mr. Wesley's cast off 
clothes and wigs, for the latter of which his 
head was far too small. The rector finding 
him particularly vain of one of those canoni- 
cal substitutes for hair which he had lately 
in the presence of that congregation before 
Which John wished to appear in evety res- 
pect what he thought himself. One morning 
before church time, Mr. W. said, ** John, I 

all preach on a particular subject to-day | 
and shall chose my own psalm, of which I; 


4 





| shall give the first line, and you shall proceed 


as usual.” John was pleased—and service, 
went forward as it was wont to do, till they 
came to tle singing, when Mr. Wesley gave 
out the following line : ‘ 
_ “Like to an owl in ivy bush.” 
This was sung—and the following line, John 
peeping out of the huge canonical wig in 
which his head was half lost, given out with 
an audible voice and appropriate connecting 
twang— 
‘“« That rueful thing am I.” 


The whole congregation, struck with John’s 
appearance, saw and felt the similitude, and 
burst out into laughter. The rector was 
pleased; for John was mortified and his self- 


_ conceit humbled. 


An Englishman asked an Irishman if the 
roads in Ireland were good. ‘ Yes,’ said the 
Irishman, ‘so excellent that I wonder you 
do not import some of them into England, 
We have the road to love strewed with roses ; 
the road of matrimony through nettles; the 
road of honor through a duel; the road to 
prison through the courts of law; and the 
road to the undertaker’s through the apotheca- 
ry’sshop,’ ‘ Have you any road to preferment?” 
* No,’ said the Irishman, ‘ not now—that road, 
since the Union, is removed to England; you 





pass through it to the king’s palace, and I am_ 


told it is the dirfiest road in Great Britain.’ 
ae 


A Scotch labourer at the new canal basin 
having received a bad shilling, an Irishman 


' volunteered to make the base coin do the-ser- 


vice of a good one, on condition of Sawney 
snacking it with him. He next offered Sawney 
a good sixpence; but he declined receiving 
it, Pemarking, that he would not particip 

in Pat’s guilt. Pat instantly retorted, “Ah! 
by my shoul then, how little you know about 
these matters ; it was only plated; devil a bit 
of gili was about it.” 





nes 


THE QUEEN OF WIRTEMBERG. 

** What sort of woman is the Queen?’ said 
Lord to the at Greenwich. 
“ Why,’ said —--———, “* imagine you see the fat- 
test woman you ever saw.”—** Double that.7— f 
do.”’-— Then you have the Queen of Wirtem- 


berg.” 








The wife of Dryden, one morning, having 
come into his study at an unseasonable time, 
when he was intently employed in some,com- 
position, and finding her husband did not at- 
tend to her, exclaimed, ‘ Mr. Dryden you are 
always poring upon these musty books; 1 
wish I was a book, and then I should have 
more of your company.’ * Well, my dear,” 
replied the poet, ‘when you do become a. 
book, pray let it be an almanack ; for then at 
the end of the year I shall lay you quietly on 


the shelf, and shall be able to pursue my stu: 


dies without interruption,’ 
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CROSSING THE LINE. 

{may here reiate an amusing anecdote of the 
erew of a ship whilst they were crossing the equa- 
tor. They planted the carpenter’s mate (a green 
horn) on the jib boom end, and with a great hateh- 
et in his fist, in order to cut the line and let the 
vessel pass. The lieutenant of the watch was le 
into the joke, and every now and then he sung ou 
from the quarter deck :—“ Jib-boom there !” 
“Sir,” from Chips. ‘Are you ready to cut away /” 
« All ready, sir.’-—* See you do it clever then, 
boy.”—"€ Aye, aye, sir’? After some time ;— 
“* Can you see it yet?”—* In half a minute, sir.” 
And thus was the unfortunate carpenter’s mate 
keptastride the boom for half the day. On the 
same silemn oceasion, Neptune and his erew being 
a long time in coming aft, the captain inquired what 
they were about. ‘* Shaving the figure-head, sir, 
and making the ship free;” and so they were ; 
they lathered and shaved the old champion’s ehin 
n due form, as the vessel had not before crossed 
ihe equator.— Alexander's Traveis. 

— 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF FRANKNESS. 


Some years age, says Richardson, in his 
anecdotes of painting, a gentleman came to 
me to invite me to his house: ‘*1 have,” 
says he, *‘a picture of Rubens, and itisa 
rare goodone. There is little H. the other 
day came to see it, and saysitisa copy. If 
any one says so again, I’ll break his head. 
Pray, Mr. Richardson, will you do me the fa- 


Per to come, and give me your real opinion of 


it 7”? 





A ploughman was asked on his cross-ex- 
amination, whether he read Greek; this ap- 
peared to be a problem he had never taken 
the trouble to solve ; therefore, with as much 
neiveite as truth, he replied that he did not 
know—because he had never tried. 





in his juvenile ys, Mr. Burke was ex- 
tretnely fond of private acting. Once study- 
ing the part of Richard the third, and walk- 
ing down a lane by his father’s house intent 
upon his book, he had just uttered with 
hereie dignity; ‘ Thus far we have got into 
the bowels of the land,’ when he suddenly 
found himself up to the middie in the mire of 
a ditch. ; 


+ 
reall 





Cardinal Mazarin, having been repeatediy 
teased by a clerical suitor for a benefice, one 
day when the young churchman had again 
been importuning him, turned to a sentinel 
who tras standing by, and said, “ My good 
friend, [ wish you would take up your fire- 
lock, and go and shoot an Abbot for me, 
that I may have an Abby to give to this gen- 
tleman.” 

<== 
CRANMER. 


Among the early enemies of this great and 
good man, were Dr. Thornton, suffragan of 
Dover, and Dr. Barber, a civilian, who, 
though entertained in his family, entrusted 
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with bis secrets, and indebted to him for ma- 
ny favours, entered into a conspiracy against 
him. Their letters were discovered ; Cran. 
mer took them both into his study, telling 
them that he had been basely and falsely abu- 
sed by some, in whom he had always reposed 
the greatest confidence, and desiring them to 
give him their advice, as to the conduct to be 
pursued towards them.—-‘‘Marry!” said Barber, 
**such villains and knaves deserve to be pre- 
sently hanged, without further trial.” “ Hang. 
ing is too good for them,” said Thornton, 
“andif there wasn’t an executioner, I would 
be hangman myself!” “O Lord, and most 
merciful God !” exclaimed Cranmer, solemn- 
ly looking up to heaven, ‘‘ whom may a man 
trust in these days? How truly is it said, 
‘Cursed be he that trusteth in man and mak- 
eth flesh his arm.’” Then, taking out the 
letters from his pocket, he asked, Know 
you these letters my masters?” They fell on 
their knees, and humbly sued for forgiveness. 
‘“* Well,” replied the Archbishop, with min- 
gled tenderness and dignity, * God make you 
both good men—i never deserved this at 
your hands~—but ask forgiveness of God, 
against whom you have highly offended.” 








INGENIOUS MENDICANT. 


A beggar man apparently very old, and in 
great distress, with a child in his arms, came 
into a public house in the Bridgegate, Eng- 
land, and begged alms with great earnest- 
ness. A young man in the house at the time, 
suspecting he was an imposter, took hold of 
the child, when immediately the head came 
off, and discovered it to be made of plaster of 
paris. After shaking the old man a little, an 
old wig fell of, and discevered him te be a 
young man about thirty. He begged very 
hard to get off, without asking damages for 
the loss of his child and wig, and was turned 
out of the house. 

——_ 

A tutor of college, lecturing a young man on hs 
irregular conduct, added with great pathos, “ The 
report of your vices will bring your father’s grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave.” “ I beg your par- 
don, Sir, (replied the pupil) my father wears 4 
wig.” 





A few days ago, a gentleman and an Hibernlen 
were riding together on the top of the Newark and 
Granham coach, when the former missing his hand 
kerchief, very rashly charged his fellow traveller 
with having stolen it, but finding»it again, he 
the good manners to beg pardon for the affront, 
saying it wasa mistake; to which honest Pat replied 
with the greatest readiness—* Arrah my jeres 
then it was a mutual mistuke, you took me for 5 
thief, and I took you for a gentleman 








Jonathan’s Description of a Steam Boot. 
 1t’s got a saw mill on one side, and a grist mil 
on t’other, and a biacksmith’s shop in the middle 
and down eellar there’s a tarnation great pot boding 
all the time.” 
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No. 42.—SPANISH BROOM. 
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THE SCHOOL OF FLORA. 


ba | 
No. XL. 


Botanic Name ) JUNIPERUS COMMUNIS. 
English Name Common Juniper. 
French Name ) Genievre Commun. 

A well known evergreen shrub, common in the 
gardens, where it forms pretty hedges and cop- 
pices. It is a native of the northern parts of Eu- 
rope, Asia and America. The juniper berries are 
an article of trade, being used to make Gin, one of 
the spirituous liquors, te which they impart their 
flavour and diuretic qualities, although they cannot 
retder it wholesome. 

This Shrub belongs to the Coniferous family, 
with the Pines, Cedars, Arborvitas, &c. and to Di- 
vecia of Linneus. Several kinds of junipers are 
often called Cedars, such is for instance the Vir- 
ginian juniper, or Juniperus Virginiana, which we 
call Red Cedar. 

The beauty of this shrub, consists in its ever- 
green leaves, of two colours, being white beneath: 
and its fine clusters of blue berries. It grows easi- 
ty, but very slowly, and bears trimming like Box. 
The whole shrub has a fine odour, or the Cedar 
smell. 

It grows from 5 to 10 feet high, with many 






“ianches, and crowded leaves, linear, like those of 


“Spruce, stiff, sessile, entire and very sharp, situat- 
ed 3 by 3 around the branches. ‘Lhe berries are 
biuish, small, clustered among the leaves. A fine 
variety growing in the northern states, spreads, on 
the ground, like a low bush, for 15 to 30 feet 
around. 

ht is the Emblem of Perrrrxirr. 





No. XLI. 
Botanic Name RANUNCULUS ACRIS. 





a, 


English Name > Buttercup Crowfoot. 
French Name ) Renoncule Acre. 

The genus Ranunculus includes many species, 
some of which are highly ornamental, and have 
double flowers. They have commonly yellow 
blossoms, and are then called buttercups or gold- 
eu-cups; when double they become golden but- 
tons, among gardeners, &e. all are however scent- 
less. This genus gives its name to a peculiar natu- 
ral family, and belongs to Polyandria of Linneus. 

Wild buttereups are common in meadows and 
woods, all over the United States; children are 
fond of plucking them; but ought not to taste 
them, since many are poisonous, and some like 
this cannot even always be handled long with im- 
punity, the leaves, like the root, raising sometimes 
pimples and blisters on the skin. It is also poison- 
ous tosheep and cattle, when eaten by them. 

The Crowfoot blossoms from May to July, and 
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is found in the meadows of the United States, Ex. 
ropeand Asia. It bears fine golden blossoms, seb 
dom double. 

Root perrenial, stem two feet high, branched 
and straight ; leaves peticlate, palmate, divided into 
3 or 5 jagged parts. Flowers terminal, erect, pe 
duncled. Calix with 5 spreading leaves, corolla 
with five round golden petals, with a scale at the 
base ; many stamina, pistil, and seeds forming a 
head. 

It is the Emblem of Sorvip Decert. 


=— 
No. XLIl. 

Botanic Name ) SPARTIUM SCOPARIUM, 

English Name Spanish Broom. 

French Name } Sparte Balai. 


The Spanish broom is a Shrub, native of the 
south of Europe, but long introduced into all the 
gardens, and even nataralized in America, where 
it is found wild in Maryland and Virginia. 

It grows with the utmost facility, and thrives 
even far tothe north. When in blossom, from 
June to August, it adorns the gardens, by its nume- 
rous golden flowers, similar to pea blossoms, and 
appearing to cover the whole shrub, the leaves 
being so small as to be nearly concealed by them. 

Spartium and Genista, are two genera, so much 
alike asto be often blended or intermixed; they 
are both slender shrubs, with simple or ternate 
leaves, and pea blossoms. They belong to the 
great natural order of Leguminous, or bearmg 
pods; also to Diadelphia of Linnzus. 

The blossoms of Sp. Scoparium have a faint 
smell, and hang in elegant racemes on the slender 
twigs of the shrub; which have been used to make 
brooms; whence the common name. 

This shrub grows from 4 to 10 feet high, with 
many long slender angular twigs: the leaves are 
small, alternate, commonly formed by 3 subsessile, 
oblong folioles. ‘The blossoms and pods are droop 
ing. 

it is one of the Emblems of Neatwezss. 


—<——— 
INSTANCE OF ABSENCE OF MIND. 


A ‘gentleman residing in Scotland, is remarks 
ble for being absent. <A fortune teller came one 
day to his house, and, though deaf and dumb, found 
méans to predict splendid fortunes for his daugh- 
ters. The youngest daughter came running to het 
father. Ob! papa, the finest spe-wife, aud she's 
quite dumb.” Mr. W. addressing the woman, 
« Ay, poor woman, how long have you been dumb. 
The woman dropped a curtesy and answered, 
‘Just fourteen years, sir, this spring.” The wor 
thy man’s question was no wise intended to ensnare, 
but, by hié sincerity, the woman was taken unpre 
pared. He saw not the absurdity of addressing the 
deaf, nor did she perceive the inconsistency of ane 





swering, though dumb. 
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What ear so fortified and barr'd 
Against the tuneful force of vocal charms, 
But would, with transport to such sweet assailants, 
Surrender its attention. Mason. 











THE WAR-KING, 
The war-king comes, 
With the sound of drums, 
And his banners bedeck’d with blood, 
The trump of war 
From his crimson car, 
Announces his way thro’ the flood. 
His eye-balls roll, 
And his sable soul 
Gleams forth from his horrible head ; 
His chariot-wheels, 
And his horses’ heels, 
Smoke over a bridge of the dead. 
From yonder shore, 
Thro’ a gulph of gore, , 
The war-king comes in flame, 
The widow’s groans, 
And the orphan’s moans, 
Announce to the world his fame. 
Death drives his ear, 
And the fiends of war 
In the dance of ghosts are heard; 
Dread demon’s how], 
And the ominous owl 
Blends croaks with the boding bird. 
See in his train, 
The ghosts of the slain, 
They hover round the war-king’s crown, 
And Mercy bleeds 
For his dark dread deeds, 
While carnage looks on with a frown. 
Across the wave 
Where the wild winds rave, 
And the Sea-gods sound the shell, 
The war-king comes 
With his rattling drums, 
And his death-darts hot from hell. 


On Freedom’s land 
May his dreadful band, 
And his flames be seen no more; 
for where he comes 
With the sound of drums, 
There’s a gush of a gulph of gore. 
MILFORD BARD. 
= enmrennttiipininnen & 
THE LAY OF THE MARINER, 
The waves in murmurs softly flow 
The winds from Heaven gently blow ; 
How still upon the Ocean’s breast, 
‘That beauteons Island seems to rest! 
Sy many a sparkling gem it’s bound, 
An emerald, set with brilliants round; 
Tranquil and calm it seems to lie, 
“ A.cloud upon a Summer’s sky.” 





And yet I ween the swelling tide 
Will widely dash against its side ; 
I warn thee, Loiterer, beware ! 
Danger and death are lurking there ; 
Thou will not heed? then hear my lay, 
And spread thy sail and haste away. 
The morning was bright, 
And the flowers were blooming, 
The grass waved high, 
The air perfuming: 
** Awake, my love !” the Mariner ery’d, 
** My barque is dancing on the tide, 
A sailor’s wife must love the sca, 
Awake my bride and come with me, 
And thou my polar star shall be.” 
And what was Genevieve’s emotion, 
When borne upon the pathless ocean ? 
I cannot tell—perhaps ’twas fear 
That wet her cheek with many a tear; 
And yet methinks her heart was gay, 
For smiles would chase those tears away. 
“© And sad,” she said, ** I will not be, 
Thy path is marked upon the sea; 
Aud there is one, whose eye will keep 
Its vigil, when thine own shall sleep; 
He locks the caverns of the deep, 
And holds alike the sea and land 
Within the hollow of his hand.” 
How sweet to Iand upon this Isle, 
And restfrom noon-day beams awhile! 
And now the Mariner once more, 
Must spread his sail for yonder shere ; 
But Genevieve, in sportive play, 
Declared her purpose was to stay. 
** T cannot go,” she said, ‘* with thee, 
Queen of this Island I will be; 
Ga, if thou wilt, to yonder shore, 
And when thy duty there is o’er, 
Perhaps if thou com’st back again, 
Vil make thee my high chamberlain. - 
Again he spread the sunny sail, 
It flutter’d in the rising gale, 
The waves run high, no human power 
Controls the sea’s tempestuous hour ; 
The mountain waters rudely cast 
The foaming spray upon the blast ; 
His little barque was wildly driven 
Before the scattering winds of heaven, 
One blessed thought could yet relieve, 
My wife is safe, my Genevieve! 
That mighty power, which can at will, 
Command the tempest to be still, 
Hush’¢ the rade sea, the rainbow spread 
Like a bright halo, round his head; 
Again he plied the lab’ring oar 
To reach the ** Emerald Isle” once more. 
The minstrel ceased, and drooped his head 
“ Though fifty years have passed,” he said, 
«“ These scalding tears will yet be shed ; 
The waves had o’er the Island swept, 
Beneath the waters still it slept! 
My time is short, I will not grieve, 
I soon'shall join my Genevieve !” P.S. 
—@=— 
THOUGHT. 
All searching, secret, magic spell, 
In dark recesses hid, 
What human vision e’er did dwell 
Upon thy hidden bed ? 
Or what quick eye could ever trace, * 
’Mid worlds thy pathless way ? 
Or mark with wond’rous ken the place 
Where thy deep wand’rings stay ! 
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What chains can bind ! what prison doors. 
Fmpede thy rapid flight ? 

The tempest’s force that round us roars, 
The fleeter wings of light, 

E’en time’s swift pinions cannot vie, 
With thy unequall’d speed, 

Through realms remote, o’er regions high, 
Through depths of darken’d deed. 


Bat thou immeasurable power, 
Unfetter’d in thy sphere, 
When struggling pangs bespeak the hour 
snag oe here ; 
Vv hen life gives o’er the parting gas 
And ue te dust is sh orig re 
When nature yields to death’s cold grasp, 
Where art thou then? Oh! Thought. 
JAMES. 
ee 
LINES 
On the premature death of I. H. L, 
Life, what a tawdry bubble ’tis, 
How vain—and yet how sweet ; 
Its keenest pang, its tend’rest bliss, 
Like consummation meet. 


Up from the cradle to the tomb, 
Is but a span at most— 
A day of intermingled gloom, 
Is all that we can boast. 
Sporting along life’s gaily scene, 
We urge towards its brink, 
A chilling mist swells from within, 
We breathe it, gasp and sink. 
—>——. 
TO STELLA AND ST. ORVILLE. 


Adieu, dearest Stella, lov’d friend of my heart, 


S.B.L 


From you, from St. Orville, ah! how ean I part?. 


Can I bear the last look, and repress the deep sigh, 

Or banish the tear that must rise in my eye ; 

A thousand fond visions awake in my mind, 

When youth’s budding roses around us entwin’d ; 

I think with regret of the times that have past, 

So sweet, so deluding, they never could last; 

And the loveliest bloom that earth ever wore, 

In the snow bosom’d winter is cherish’d no more: 

But ’tis nature to mourn! and iife’s varied day, 

Thro’ clouds, and thro’ sunshine is passing away. 

But youth’s early season, its witch’ry has fled, 

And the light dappled fabricks that faney had 
spread, 

And dipp’d in the blush of the orient sky, 

So glowing, so rich, forever’s gone by— 

Yet still we are young—but we cannot again, 

In the dew spangled bow’rs of faney remain ; 

Reality opens unmask’d to our view, 

And the rose, and the thorn alike it will strew— 

*Tis seldom we meet—and the pleasure it yields, 

Rests light on the rapture that friendship reveals ; 

Those few transient days bright in mem’ry will 
live, 

While hope, her fond smiles to those moments 
will give ; 

And points to the time when again we shall meet, 

To meet not to part—and the vision is sweet; 

That could link with one fate the rest of our days, 

And lights it with friendship’s unchangeable rays ; 

Adieu, dearest Stella, St. Orville, adieu ; 

And oh! may the mercy that flows from on High, 

In the “ fulness of bliss,” dispel the deep sigh 

That sorrow would waken—and happiness beam, 

And life be a bright and heav’nly dream. 

CORDELIA. 
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TO WILLIAM. 
BY WILLIAM P, M. WOOD. 
It was but yesterday my child, thy little heart beng 


high, 

And I had seorn’d the warning voice that told me 
thou must die. 

I saw thee move with active bound, with spirits 
light and free, 

And infant grace and beauty threw their every 
charm on thee. 


Upon the dewy field I saw thy early footsteps fly, 
Unfettered as the native bird that cleaves the ra. 
diant sky, 
And —_ as the sunrise gale blew back thy shining 
ir, 
Thy cheek displayed the red rose tinge that health 
had painted there. 


Then withered as my heart had been, I could not 
but rejoice, 

To hear upon the morning wind, the music of thy 
voice, 

Now echoing in the careless laugh, now melting 
down to tears, 

*T was like the sounds I used to hear in young and 
happier years. 


Thanks for that memory to thee, my little lovely 
boy, 

Tis all remains of former bliss, that care cannot 
destroy ; 

I listened as the mariner suspends the outbound 
oar, 

To taste the farewell gale that flows from off his 
native shore. 


I loved thee and my heart was blest—but ere the 
day was spent, 

I saw thy light and graceful limbsin drooping illness 
bent, 

And shuddered as I cast aleok upon thy fainting 
head 

For all the glow of health was gone, and life was 
almost fled. 


One glanee upon thy marble brow made known 
that hope was vain, 

I knew thy swiftly wasting lamp should never light 
again: 

Thy shot was pale, thy snow white lips were 
gently thrown apart, : 

And life in every passing breath seemed gushing 
from the heart. 


And whenl could not keep the tear from gathering 
in my eye, 

Thy little hand prest gently mine in token of reply; 

To ask one more exchange of love, thy look was 
upward cast, : 

And in that long, long burning kiss thy happy 8p 
rit passed. 


I trusted I should not have lived to bid farewell to 
thee 

And nature: in my heart declares it ought not so © 
be ; 

I hoped that thou within the grave my weary head 
should lay, 

And live beloved when I was gone, for many 
happy day. 

With trembling hand I vainly tried thy dying eyes 
to close, 

And how I envied in that hour thy calm and.deep 
repose : 
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For I was left alone on earth, with pain and grief 
opprest, : ‘ 
And thou wast with the sainted, * where the weary 
are at rest.” 


Yes, I am left alone on earth—but I will not repine 
Because a spirit lov’d so well is earlier blest than 
mine ; 
My fate may darken as it will, I shall not much de- 
lore 
dibs Gaoe art where tlie ills of life can never reach 
thee more. 
ed 


LINES. 


At the close of the day how delightful to gaze 
_On the sun as she sinks in the west, 

To know that again in the morn she will rise, 
In her pride from the realms of the blest. 


And to think that like her, when Life’s current is 
run, 
The soul will ascend to the skies, 
And be pare to our maker as the rays of that sun, 
Thatis sure on to-morrow to rise. 


Oh! give me such thoughts in Life’s closing scene, 
To silence all doubts in my breast, 

Then death at the moment will be as a dream, 
Just awaking the soul from its rest. 


SYLVAN. 
——— 


THE IMAGE IN LAVA. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


The impression of a woman’s form, with an in- 
fant clasped to her bosom, found at the first unco- 
vering of Pompeii. 


Thou thing of years departed ! 
What ages have gone by, 

Since here the mournfal seal was set 
By Love and Agony ! 


Temple and tower have moulder’d, 
Empires from Earth have pass’d— 

And woman’s heart hath left a trace 
Those glories to outlast! 


And childhood’s fragile image 
Thus fearfully enshrined, 
Survives the proud memorials rear’d 
By conquerors of mankind! 


Babe! wert thou calmly slumbering 
Upon thy mother’s breast, 

When suddenly the fiery tomb 
Shut round each gentle guest ? 


A strange dark fate o’ertook you, 
Fair babe and loving heart! 

One moment of a thousand pangs— 
Yet better than to part! 


Happily of that fond bosom 
On ashes here impress’d 

Thou wert the only treasure, child! 
Whereon a hope might rest, 


Perchance all vainly lavish’d 
Its other love had been, 

And where it trusted, nought remain’d 
But thorns whereon to lean ! 


Far better than to perish, 
Thy form within its clasp, 
Than live and lose thee, precious one! 


Oh! E could pass all relics 
Left by the pomp of old, 

To gaze on this rude monument, 
Cast in Affection’s mould ! 


Love, human Love* what art thou ? 

—Thy print upon the dust 

Outlives the cities of renown, 
Wherein the mighty trust! 


Immortal, oh ! Immortal, 
Thou art, whose earthly glow 
Hath given these ashes holiness— 
It must, it must be so! 


acotetieallilpbiiemes 
HERE WE THREE HAVE MET AGAIN. 


Here we three have met again, 
After years of hope and pain ; 

Since our parting, time has laid 
Many a three in death’s dark shade; 
Many a widow’s heart has sigh’d 
Many an orphan’s tear has dried. 


Since the dream that boyhood gave, 
We have toil’d on life’s wide wave, 
Wearily our oars we’ve plied, 

In search of Fortune’s tide, 
Warring with each blast that blew, 
Braving storms that darker grew : 
Cold and eheerless was the main, 
But we three have met again ! 


Now that here we meet at last, 
To recount the gales we’ve past ; 
Here, where life’s first breath we drew, 
Long lost pleasures we’ll renew ; 
Here each scene shall claim a smile, 
Friendship’s warmth our age beguile ; 
And, where joys unmingled reign, 
There may we three meet again! 
—_—_——_<—— 
WHY DO WE LIVE? 
Why do we live ? since every hour 
Gives birth but to its own dark sorrrow > 


To-day, if trouble’s cloud but low’r, 
*T will burst upon us on the morrow. 


Why do we live? since every joy 

Is but the light shade to its anguish, 
For bliss, without its dark alloy, 

Iu vain alas! our hearts may languish. 


Is it for pleasure, that we live? 

That fire-fly light, that meteor’s brightness, 
Its ray “twill but a moment give, 

Then soul, where’s all thy joy and lightness ? 


Is it for fame we live? such fame 

As mortals give—heed not the story ; 
Born but to die, seek not a name 

From man, for with him dies thy glory. 


Is it for friendship that we live? 

Ah, friendship’s words are kindly spoken 

In hours of joy, but will they give 

Their balm to hearts which grief hath broken. 


Is it for love we live? a dream, 

A hurried dream as fast as fleeting; 

We sleep, and all doth brightness seem, 
We wake, and darkness is our greeting. 


If then, there’s nought of bliss below, 
If love is but a dream’s illusion; 
In hours of joy, if friendship grow,, 





‘ From that impassioned grasp! 


If dawn of woe is its conclusion ;. 
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If fame is but a mortal’s breath, 

And pleasure but a morning vapour, 
We surely will net eare when death 
Pats out our sickly, glimmering taper. 


We surely will not heave one sigh, 

When from the world and all we sever; 

But joy, that we have lived to die, 

And die that we may live forever. IMOGINE. 


nn a nn 


THE SON OF THE SEA. 


Son of the Sea, I love to trace 
Thy path upon the wave, 

And view o’er ocean’s silvery face, 
The sounding surges rave ; 

And when the whirlwinds rend the air, 
And lightnings skim the lea, 

I think of what thy ship must share, 
Son of the stormy Sea. 


I’ve seen the sun sink to his graye, 
{In ocean’s rolling deep, 

The stars sink in the western wave, 
Where hapless heroes sleep ; 

I’ve seen in ocean’s foamy flood, 
The dark moon sink o’er thee, 

But thy sua must go dewn in blood, 
Son of the sounding Sea. 


I love to view thy beauteous bark, 
Bound toa foreign clime, 

When like the light wing of the lark, 
She skims the surge sublime ; 

How like the soul by time’s tide borne 
To dread eternity, 

Art thou when from thy own shore torn 
Son of the rolling Sea. 


And O! how like the cheating chain, 
That binds life to man’s heart, 
Is that one plank which from the main 
Thy thoughtless form doth part ; 
Pierce but that plank, and in the deep 
Ou beds so billowy, 
‘Thy bones must bleach in endless sleep, 
Son of the stormy Sea. 
. MILFORD BARD. 
——- 
DRINKING SONG. 
Drink deep, drink deep of this sparkling wine, 
*T will banish each remnant of sorrow ; 
What though to day, lads, no sun may shine, 
Believe me ’twill rise on the morrow. 


Come fill high the goblet, our spirits are low, 
Dull care shall not vex us to day, boys; 
Should he here his black banner unfurl, ye all 
know 
We are sworn then to tear it away, boys. 


Still drink of this nectar, I'll tell you a tale 
Of my loves, and you know I’ve had many; 
And chang’d them, but now my fond heart without 
fail 
Ever throbs for my rosy lip’d Fanny. 


Isidora, in Spain, a true beauty indeed, 
Ensnar’d me-~I thought her secure, boys ; 

LT ask’d for her hand, but she lik’d not my creed, 
And her’s I could never endure, boys. 


In Italy then, a bright girl caught my eye, 
And my heart soon to her was devoted— 
I offer’d as usual—but she with a sigh, 
Said a husband, in years, on her doated. 


r 


see to Franee I repair’d, still unfetter’d with 
ove, 
But Cecile with her black eyes soon caught me; 
Yet the hard-hearted creature I never could moy 
And to England the next, packet brought me. 


In England where slaves as they land are made 
free 
Instanter a slave I was made ; 
For Love in the shape of fair Sue beckon’d me, 
And as usual I bow’d and obey’d. 


But still disappointed, to home I then came, 
Lov’d land of the free in the west; 

And ever unchanging love’s hallow’d flame, 
Has since faithfully glowed in my breast. 


Let Spain keep her dennas, they’ll ne’er do for 
me, 
Nor bright Signoras, not any ; 
French—English—or Spanish—I’ll let them all be, 
Secure in the love of my Fanny. 
ANACREON, 


et 


STANZAS. 


How oft have I sipped at Parnassus’ fount, 
Where the muses their wreaths do entwine; 
There ofton sweet moments of pleasure I count, 

On joys that can never be mine. 


For sorrow has early marked me for a prey, 
And grief has corroded my heart; 
Tho’ I sometimes am cheerful and appeer to be 
Bay, 
Yet from sorrow I never can part. 
My harp I oft waken my grief to beguile, 
And smile as its wild notes do flow ; 
Ah! yes, at the sound of its wildness I smile, 
Yet it never can lessen my woe. 


For a sad disappointment has blighted my joy; 
And sorrow will ever be mine ; 

I dreamt of sweet pleasure without an alloy, 
And for roses, now thorns do I twine. 


Yes, my sweet smiling roses forever are dead, 
My dreams of dear pleasure are o’er; 
Now thorns and the cypress I place in their stead, 
And sing of sweet roses no more. 
GLORVINA. 


ee 


AN ATTEMPT AT IMITATION. 
BY P. 8. 


The rose it was placed on Emma’s chaste breast, 
And its leaves in the morning look’d fair; 

But the rose cannot bloom in a bosOm distrest, 
Nor be cherish’d by sorrow and care. 

For the tears that fell from Emma’s fair eyes, 
Soon stole the sad breast of its gem ; 

The rose it soon withered, and now lowly hes, 
With its beauties all torn from its stem. 

Then ne’er let the rose a sad bosom adorn, 

Or where sorrow is ripening to bloom, 

For misfortune may dwell in the fairest form, 
And darken its path to the tomb. 

And Emma will wither and fade like the rose, 
For death like fair Cupid is blind, 

And gaze when she reaches life’s darkening chose, 
The distress she has left far behind. 

But not like the rose will Emma depart, 

As there on the cold earth it lies; 

Ah, no! for the virtue that glows in her heart, 





Will ripen its bloom in the skies. 








TO JULIA. 
[WRITTEN FOR HER ALBUM, ] 


Julia! I have cull’d for thee some simple little 
flowers ; 

That grew in wild luxuriance in fancy’s blooming 
bowers, 

And I have wreathed them in the braid that love 
and friendship weaves, 

1o offer at their favourite shrine upon these virgin 
leaves. 


Oh, Julia! wilt thou take the flowers that friend- 
ship’s hand hath brought? 

There is no beauty in their folds, with fragrance 
they’re not fraught, 

To those poor ones whose frigid souls know not af- 
fection’s powers, 

But friendship casts its golden hue upon such of- 
fered flowers. 


There’s piety, that amaranth, whose fresh unfading 
bloom 
Will warmer blush and brighter glow in realms be- 
yond the tomb; 
And there’s the green “ Forget me not,’ the mot- 
to of the heart, 
That falls so warm and fervently when love or 
‘friendship part. 


Qh, Julia! wilt thou cherish them? and in thy 
gentle mind, 

Say—wilt thou give to him a place, this artless 
wreath who twin’d? 

Oh yes! I know thou’lt cherish them so fondly 
trom all ill, 

That Time may bring his winter round, but shall 
feel no chill. 


Aye—Time may wend his silent course towards 
“the gulf of things,”’ 

We would not check him in his flight or idly load 
his wings, 

For friendship blossoms spite of time, in the warm 
beams of truth, 

And when death nips life’s fragile buds, “twill 
bloom in heavenly youth ! F 


aed 


THE MOTHER’S FAREWELL. 
“Hark! my boy, ’tis the college bell, 
But before we part take a fond farewell; 
1 must hasten back, to thy native plain, 
And months will roll ere we meet again ; 
Ah! all uncertain beneath the sun, 
I ne’er may meet thee, my cherish’d one ; 
Thy youth may fall by the stroke of death, 
Or her God remand thy mother’s breath: 
Yet tig sweet to trust through each dubious night, 


That « the judge of the earth will do all things 
Fight.’?? 


* Farewell, dear, dear mother !” 

“ But oh! if the smile of approving Heaven, 
To our future lives on earth be given, 

will come again from the green retreat, 
Where thy father train’d thy infant feet, 
Where he led thee up to the vine-elad bowers, 
And‘deck’d thy head with the wild wood flowers; 
Or loos’ the rock from the steep hill side, 
And when it plung’d in the foaming tide, 
Would sigh to think that thy ehildish mirth 

Vas so near of kin to the joys of earth.” 
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1 From that love 





. “I remember it well, mother!” 


*< T will come ear my darling child, 
y home so sweet and wild; 
From that scene deep-chequer’d with bliss fand 
woe, : 

Where mv heart was drain’d—but be it 90 ; 
Its wounds are heal’d, for e’en while they bled, 
Was balm more blessed than Gilead’s shed ; gi 4 
The storm is past—and high and far Sa 
O’er its ruins sparkles the ‘ morning star ;? a. 
Oh! the God of the widow and fatherless, 
Is strong to succour, and prompt to bless!” 

** Oh yes, oh yes, Mother !”” 


*€ So not so deeply, my orphan son, 

When a few more anxious months are gone, 

We shall meet again, not soon to part! 

I will take thee again to my arms and heart, 

Our hands shall clasp thy sister’s hand ; 

And beside you taking my patient stand, 

With a love which can time and change defy, 

Will I watch your steps with untiring eye ; 

Oh ! might we at length reach the home of bliss 

Wiit thou pray, my love, for grace like this?” 
6¢ J will, 1 will, mother !” 


** Now God preserve thee, my trembling child, 
From each vain pursuit, and each folly wild; 
Thy mind with Learning’s rich tide imbue, 
Thy heart to His righteous sway subdue; 
‘ If sinners entice thee,’ or pride, or wrath, 
Oh! think on thy father’s bed of death; 
Of his warning words that to thee were given, 
Of his prayers for thee to the God of Heaven, 
Of his faultering speech—his tearful eye— 
His pale raised hand, and last shivering sigh !” 
“ Say farewell, or my heart will break 
mother !” CORNELIA. 


——i 


DECEMBER AND MAY. 
FROM T. HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, 


® Crabbed age and youth cannot live together.” 
Shakspeare. 
Said Nestor to his pretty wife, quite sorrowful one 
day, a 
*¢ Why dearest will you shed in pearls those lovely 
eyes away? 
You ought to be more fortified!” “ Ah brute, be 
quiet, do; 
I know I’m not so fortified, nor fiftified as you. 


‘¢ Oh, men are vile deceivers all,as I have ever 
heard, 

You’d die for me, you swore, and so I took yon at 
your word; 

Iwas a tradesman’s widow then—a pretty choice 
I’ve made, 

To live and die the wife of one'a widower by trade.” 


*¢ Come, come my dear, those flighty airs declare, 
in sober truth, 

You want as much in age, indeed, as I can want in 
youth ; 

Besides you said you liked old men, tho’ now at 
me you huff.” 

“‘ Why yes,” she said, ‘* and so I do—but you’re 
not old enough.” 


«‘ Come, come, my dear, let’s make it up, and have 
a quiet hive ; 
I'll be the best of men, I mean, I'll be the best 
alive ! 
Your grieving so will kill me, for it cuts me to the 
core.’ 
I thank ye, sir, for telling me—for now I'll grieve ! 
the more.” te i 









HURRAH FOR THE BONNETS OF BLUE. 


A BALLAD—SUNG WITH GREAT APPLAUSE BY MISS CLARA FISHER. 


“WITH ENERGY. 





















Here’s a health to themthat’s a - wa, Here’sa health to them that’s 
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Beanets of Blue. “an 
Here’s a health to them that’s awa, There’s nane ever fear’d that the truth should be 
Here’s a health tothem that’s awa, But they wham the truth would indite. [heard, 
Here’s health to Charlie the chiet of the clan, Hurrah for the Bonnets of Blue, 

Altho’ that his bands be sma’, Harrah for the Bonnets of Blue, 
Here’s freedom to him that wad read, It’s gude ty be wise, to be honest and true, 
Here’s freedom to him that wad write, And bide by the Bonuets of Blue. 














The following Answers to the Rebusses in Num- | obscure,—bo/d and rash in lieu would make it plam. 
der 11 of the Casket, for November, by a Lady. | 4. Lawrel-hill. 

4. Eden, 5. Dry-den—(a little dubious.) 

2. Stan-ton—Stagtton. - | 6. In-temperance. 
3. The words meele and mild renders this a little | 7. Schuylkill. 
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